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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘ Your beauty is no beauty to him now: 
A common chance—right well I know it—pall’d— 
For I know men: nor will you win him back, 
For the man’s love once gone never returns, 
* * * * * * 


Why droops my Celia? 
Thou hast, in place of a base husband, found 
A worthy lover !’ 
ONDAY morning brings the letter which has been travelling 
to and fro since Friday—not a long letter or an altogether 
satisfactory one, but a letter of explanation in some sort, written 
as if every word had been wrung out of the writer unwillingly. 


‘You will blame me, dearest, I fear, for the step I am taking,’ 
writes Herman, after a simple announcement of his determination ; 
‘but I have reasons—reasons of a purely business nature—which 
render the act a wise one. First and foremost, I shall make more 
money in a few weeks than I could earn at home. Secondly, I find 
myself in actual need of change of scene and occupation. My pen 
flags, my work grows distasteful to me. I want the revivifying 
influence of active life. 

‘I am sorry to say we have not been doing so well this year as 
I could have wished. The house and stable have run away with 
more money than I have been able to earn, and we are deeper in 
debt than I was at all aware of till I held a little review of matters 
the other day. However, we shall tide on somehow, no doubt. 
Mrs. Brandreth will remit you my share of her profits weekly while 
Iam away; and although the business is not particularly good at 
this time of year, there will be no doubt enough money to enable 
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you to carry on the war in my absence. Ido not know exactly 
when she means to close the theatre, but I imagine the season will 
last some time longer. When I come back we will take counsel 
together and plan some kind of retrenchment. We might let our 
house furnished, and live abroad for a year or two. Wecan at any 
rate get rid of the carriage and horses as you proposed. Of course 
the world will say I have lost my hold upon the public, and that 
my last books have been failures. I must resign myself to that. 
After all, what the world says of a man never yet made his finger 
ache. But how many a heartache the slave of opinion gives him- 
self! 

‘It will be wisest and in every way best for you to remain at 
the Priory while I am away, dearest. You will be safe there from 
all possibility of annoyance from importunate creditors, should any 
of mine take it into their heads to be importunate, which I do not 
anticipate. The Squire and Ruth will be delighted to have you, 
the little one will wax fat and strong, and you will be happy among 
your native hills and your faithful old pensioners, to say nothing of 
your dear Mr. Petherick. I shall be happy in knowing that your 
life is sheltered and serene. 

‘ You shall hear from me, dearest, as often as possible, and the 
Day Star will give you a detailed account of my adventures. I 
shall take care that it is sent you regularly. This struggle is more 
deadly, more appalling, than I can tell you. How small our petty 
troubles and money difficulties appear before this conflict of two 
great nations, one of which must pay the cost of this hideous raree- 
show ! 

‘ God bless you, dear ore, and remember that near or far, absent 
or present, I am ever your fond and faithful husband, 


‘ HERMAN WESTRAY.’ 


There is comfort in the letter, for it breathes unchanged affec- 
tion, and that vague fear which has afflicted Editha in the last two 
days—the fear that she has suffered some lessening of her husband’s 
love—is banished. Money difficulties are light as thistledown in the 
faithful wife’s mind. If their need of help were more desperate than 
she supposes it can be, papa and Ruth would help them. There 
is a home always for them at Lochwithian. Her own little income 
—in a worldly woman’s estimation barely enough to pay the dress- 
maker—is a barrier between them and want. She will welcome 
poverty if it brings about a change in their mode of existence— 
obliges Herman to dispense with clubs and evening parties, reconciles 
him perhaps to Welsh retirement: that pretty house and garden on 
the side of the hill, the waterfall sounding his evening lullaby, the 
skylark’s glad carillon awakening him at morn. 

She answers her husband's letter lovingly, dutifully ; breathes 
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not a word of reproach, dwells not upon her own griefs, or the sharp 
pang of disappointment which made her coming home so bitter. 

‘I should have stayed at Lochwithian had your letter reached 
me in time, dear Herman,’ she writes, after tenderest entreaties that 
he will be careful of his precious person, run no risk that can pos- 
sibly be avoided, shun damp beds and shot and shell; ‘ but as I have 
returned I shall remain here, and see what I can do in my small way 
towards the lessening of our household expenses. I have given 
Files a month’s wages and sent her about her business, for I have 
discovered that she is a most extravagant person, and has been 
cheating us systematically all along. She was quite indignant at 
having to go, and said she had worked like a galley-slave for us. 
Selina has told me an immense deul about her, which if true is most 
shocking, and it is a pity Selina had not the courage to tell me while 
Files wes with us. Mary Ann I have also despatched, as we can 
manage very well without a parlourmaid ; especially if we give fewer 
dinner-parties in future. The horses and carriages you will of course 
sell directly you come home. Believe me I shall not feel the loss 
of them. Nothing would delight me so much as to let our house and 
live near papa and Ruth for a year or two; but if the idea of life 
among our hills is disagreeable to you, I should be quite resigned 
to living abroad; indeed you know that I have travelled so little 
that. a continental life would have all the charm of novelty for me. 
The narrowing of our circumstances would not distress me in the 
least, dearest, did I not fear—no, I will be candid, and say did I not 
know—that my careless housekeeping has impoverished you. I have 
trusted too much to strange servants ; believing that they would be 
as honest as the dear good creatures who have lived half their lives 
at the Priory. Ruth has opened my eyes to my folly, and I mean 
to be a much better housekeeper in future. She has found me a 
good honest girl as cook, and I hope when you return you will find 
our expenditure considerably reduced.’ 

Thus cheerily, affectionately, dutifully, writes the wife, without 
one complaint of the loneliness which weighs very heavily upon her 
in these bright autumn days, when every one—including the baker’s 
wife and children and the butcher’s small family—is deserting dusty 
Fulham for shingly beaches and fair stretches of golden sand upon 
the south-eastern coast. Very long are the days at Bridge-end 
House, despite Mrs. Westray’s endeavours to find respite and for- 
getfulness from her favourite authors in Herman’s study, where she 
dusts every book, and arranges every nick-nack with loving care. 
Even that inexhaustible delight, the baby, palls upon her a little in 
these long days. There are moments when her spirits are not in 
tune with that glad young babbler, when she has not vitality enough 
to be a horse, or an elephant, or a wolf, as the exigences of the 
game demand; when she lacks even power to tell that elementary 
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story of the boy who was naughty and rebelled against his nurse, 
or the boy who was good and was largely rewarded with sponge- 
cake. 

Thinking of Herman, fearing for Herman, wondering about Her- 
man, fill her empty days. She will not drive in the Park, for she 
has an uncomfortable feeling that the carriage belongs rather to her 
husband’s creditors than to herself, and that she has no right to the 
enjoyment of it; she fancies that angry tradesmen may point at her as 
she passes by with her high-stepping horses, shining golden-bay in 
the autumn sunlight. Even the house accounts have fallen into arrear 
within the last few months. Weekly payments have been superseded 
by occasional cheques on account, and the result of this system is a 
heavy balance against Mr. Westray in the books of butcher and 
grocer, dairyman and baker, to say nothing of the corn-merchant, 
who has been rather troublesome of late, and has called more than 
once to inquire when Mr. Westray will be home. 

On the last of these visits, as he puts his question in a loud 
and angry tone, the study door opens, and Editha appears, pale and 
anxious-looking. That sweet sad face is not a reassuring counten- 
ance for a creditor to behold. 

‘Mr. Westray will be home in a few weeks at latest, Mr. Min- 
cer,’ she says quietly. ‘Iam sorry you should have to wait for 
your money.’ 

‘So am I, ma’am,’ answers the man gloomily, but in a less 
savage tone than he had used to the maid just now. ‘I’ve gota 
heavy bill to make up, and I want Mr. Westray’s money for it. I 
thought I was safe enough in letting his account run—that my money 
was as good as if it was in the bank. But money in the bank’s no 
use if you can’t get it when you want it. That’s where it is, you 
see, ma’am. Your coachman sends round to me for two quarter of 
oats and half a load of hay this morning, as cool as you please; but 
I ain’t a-going to supply nothink more without the money.’ 

‘You shall have the money, then, Mr. Mincer. The horses 
must be fed while we have them. You shall be paid ready money 
for everything in future. If you'll send me a bill with the things 
that my coachman ordered it shall be paid on delivery.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, you can’t say fairer than that,’ replies the corn- 
merchant, softened if not satisfied. ‘But I should be very glad of 
fifty pound on account to help meet that bill. My creditors won’t 
wait.’ 

Home without Herman, and with this shadow of debt hanging 
over it like a pall, is home no longer. Editha’s spirits sink to their 
lowest ebb. She is full of fears for Herman in the present. Cheerily 
as she writes to him, she is not without fear for him in the future. 
She knows not what ruin may be descending upon him, what power 
exasperated creditors may have to assail and injure him, what dis- 
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grace insolvency may not involve—his honour, his good name, per- 
haps, for ever forfeited by the imprudence of the last two years. 

Of poverty in the abstract this fond wife has no terror. She 
can fancy no lot sweeter than humble fortune with the man she loves 
—an existence narrowed by narrow means to simplest domesticity ; 
a life spent among the hills and woods and quiet villages of Wales, 
far from all that makes life costly. But the shame of debts unpaid 
is horrible to her mind. That brief interview with the disappointed 
corn-merchant was sharpest agony. 

Her two servants, the nursemaid Jane and housemaid Selina, 
behave very well at this juncture, as servants generally do in time 
of trouble. They know that a cloud lowers upon the house, and are 
curiously gentle and sympathetic, compassionating the young mistress 
who has never spoken an unkind word to them, and secretly angry 
with their master for his absence in this time of embarrassment. 
Selina even deigns to keep the kitchen clean unassisted by a char- 
woman. 

So time slips on for ten days. Herman’s letters appear almost 
daily in the Day Star, full of life and sparkle, graphic description, 
and sharp observation, which delight the readers of the great journal. 
Editha reads them with tears in her eyes. How clever he is! what 
vigour, what vivacity in his writing ! And how happy he seems amidst 
the bustle and excitement of war—how unconscious of danger, how 
indifferent to deprivation ! 

Ten days, which seem like ten weeks. Editha has hardly stirred 
from the house since her Sunday-afternoon call at Mrs. Brandreth’s. 
A little walk in the garden with baby is her only exercise. The 
leaves are beginning to change colour already ; a few of the earliest 
fall across her path as she walks. Steamers.crowded with happy 
Cockneys come aground in the twilight, or go puffing and panting 
triumphantly by, as if they never had got aground in their lives. 
The noble expanse of Thames mud has a melancholy look at low 
tide. The lights of Putney twinkle less cheerily than ofold. Dismal 
hour betwixt day and night, when it is too light for lamps or candles, 
and the evening gray is peopled with saddest thoughts. 

It is in this dreary pause between light and darkness that the 
first note of ruin sounds in Editha’s ears. She is walking in the 
garden after her solitary tea-dinner, looking hopelessly at the darken- 
ing river and thinking of the good days gone—the first spring and 
summer of her wedded life, when the world seemed full of joy. A 
stealthy-sounding footstep startles her, and she turns suddenly. It 
is only Selina, coming towards her with a cautious step and a scared 
expression of countenance. 

‘O, if you please, ma’am, there’s a gentleman and a man wants 
to see you; and I’m afraid it’s something wrong, for they said 
something about taking possession of the place.’ 
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‘What do you mean, Selina ?’ 

‘Well, I’m afraid, ma’am, they’re something in the way of bail- 
iffs. My last master but one was subject to bailiffs; they used to 
come in once in three months as regular as the water-rate ; and these 
have azackly the same look. I don’t know whether it’s the cut of 
their clothes, or the way they wears their ’ats, but you may pretty 
well know ’em anywheres.’ 

Editha has a vague idea that bailiffs are the bandogs of the 
fiend Debt, but hasn’t the faintest notion as to the working of the 
institution. 

She goes quietly to meet her doom, whatever it may be. In the 
dining-room she finds a large and florid gentleman with a nose, a 
beard, two black side-curls of the Newgate-knocker pattern, and a 
demonstrative watch-chain. This gentleman is seated in an easy 
attitude on the corner of the dining-table. His humble companion 
stands aloof, hat in hand. The hat is greasy of aspect, and over- 
flows with a large red-cotton handkerchief. This lowly follower of 
the doomsman has a deprecatory expression of countenance, as of 
one accustomed to be despised—one to whom the process of being 
kicked out of doors is not positively unknown. 

The florid gentleman with the watch-chain is elaborately civil. 
He explains in a débonnaire way the motive of his intrusion. There 
is a little bill of sale on Mr. Westray’s furniture—quite a friendly 
thing ; but even between friends business is business. The amount 
is eleven hundred and odd pounds, and in the event of Mrs. Westray 
not being ready to pay that sum, the débonnaire gentleman is here 
to take possession of the aforesaid furniture by his minion, the man 
with the sleek hat. 

‘I think it will be more agreeable for all parties for me to leave 
the man,’ says the pleasant-spoken gentleman. ‘It will give you 
and Mr. Westray time to look about you. You'll find Cruncher 
the quietest creature. Give him a corner to sit in—the back-kitchen, 
or the scullery if you like; let him smoke his pipe; give him his 
victuals regular—he’s rather a heavy feeder, Cruncher—and he’ll 
be as happy as the day is long. There isn’t a more harmless fellow 
going. You won’t know he’s in the house.’ 

The sheriff’s officer having thus inducted his representative 
takes a gracious leave of Mrs. Westray, whose beauty has evidently 
impressed his sensitive nature. He lingers a little to admire the 
Pompeian drawing-room, and is elaborately civil, with a shade of 
friendliness which offends Editha’s pride. She tells Selina to show 
the gentleman out in the midst of his panegyric on her taste in up- 
holstery. 

‘Pity to break up such a nice place!’ he says; ‘but no doubt 
Mr. Westray will find it easy to settle this little affair. A gentleman 
so popular with the public can’t have much difficulty in finding a 
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thousand or so. Nice thing that last play of his at the Frivolity ! 
I went to see it three times. That Mrs. Brandreth’s a stunner !’ 

Editha turns her back upon the man with a shudder. She feels 
as if some particularly loathsome member of the snaky tribe had 
crawled into her once-happy home. The door closes on the well- 
dressed executor of the law; but the humbler bandog remains, still 
standing meekly just inside the dining-room door, sleeking that 
oleaginous hat of his with his moist palm. 

‘O Selina, what are we to do?’ exclaims Editha hopelessly. If 
the officers of doom had come to convey her by water to her Majesty’s 
Tower, to languish in some stony cell till she was brought out to 
die, she could feel no deeper despair. ‘ What are we to do with that 
horrid man ?’ she asks piteously. 

‘Lor, ma’am, you needn’t trouble about him,’ replies Selina 
cheeringly ; ‘leave him tome. They’re manageable enough, poor 
things! I'll give him a bit of cold Irish stew for supper, and let 
him sit with me and Jane. He looks a harmless creature, though 
he might be cleaner.’ 

‘I don’t suppose there is any harm in him,’ says Editha, almost 
in tears; ‘ but to think of his being in the same house with baby.’ 

Selina tells the law’s minion to follow her down-stairs. She 
speaks to him sharply and authoritatively, as if he had been some 
dilapidated old person hired to clean the boots, and he obeys sub- 
missively, feeling himself very low down upon the social ladder. 

Editha goes up to the nursery, and has her boy’s crib brought 
down to her own room. The nurse can make up a bed for herself 
in the adjacent dressing-room, so as to be close at hand. If that 
shabby old man lurking in the basement were a member of the 
vampire tribe, and likely to prowl up-stairs after midnight intent on 
sucking her infant’s blood, Mrs. Westray could hardly dread him 
more than she does. She is a little more easy in her mind when 
young Herman’s crib is established beside her bed, the baby lips 
moving softly in placid sleep. With the door of her bedroom 
locked on the inside, and the nurse keeping guard in the dressing- 
room, she feels that her darling is safe. This is her citadel; here 
even debt can hardly assail her. 

She looks round at the bright pretty furniture with a sigh. To 
think that, any one else—some low common man, perhaps—should 
hold a legal instrument giving him power to seize upon these things, 
to devastate this tasteful home, to send his grimy custodian into her 
house, to squat there toad-like till the law’s delay be ended and the 
hour of ruin come! What is to be done? she asks herself by and 
by, when her spirits are a little calmer. That good girl Selina has 
brought her a cup of tea, and has comforted her with the assurance 
that the man in possession is a very good sort of person, and is 
making himself agreeable down-stairs. 
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‘I’ve made him up a bed in the housekeeper’s room, ma’am ; 
for I thought you wouldn’t like to have him up-stairs,’ says the 
thoughtful Selina. 

‘ How good you are!’ is all Editha can reply. 

‘Lor, ma’am, I can’t bear to see you in trouble! Such a kind 
mistress as you've been, never interfering, nor nothing! I’m sure 
I should have upped and told you about Mrs. Files giving away the 
victuals, ifI’d thought you couldn’t afford to be cheated ; but seeing 
you and master so careless like, I fancied it didn’t matter. And 
it’s so unpleasant for one servant to tell upon another.’ 

‘You are a good girl, Selina, and I hope you'll stay with me 
wherever we go. We must be more careful in future ; for you see 
we are poor people. My income is a very small one, and your 
master has to work for his living.’ 

‘ Writing books,’ says Selina, with a dubious air; ‘that seems 
easy work enough, as long as the thoughts come into your head. 
But it must make his hand ache holding the pen so long, I should 
think. I’ve often wondered he doesn’t have an amanuisance.’ 

Trouble makes the kindly Selina a shade familiar, but she means 
well. She runs down-stairs to fetch nurse’s supper, that custodian 
of infancy being no more permitted to leave her sleeping charge 
than if she were set to watch an alembic in which carbon was 
crystallising into diamond. 

Editha stands at the window looking at the moonlit river—very 
beautiful now—muddy shore and tree and tower all glorified by the 
moon. She tries to think what is to be done—how money is to be 
found to pay this unknown creditor who holds dominion over her 
household treasures. To let the house furnished, or to remove the 
furniture to a smaller and less expensive house, would be only re- 
trenchment. But to see these goods and chattels taken forcible 
possession of by a creditor, would mean ignominy. 

Upwards of eleven hundred pounds! Can she ask her father 
for such a sum? No, that is impossible. She knows that the 
Squire finds it as much as he can do to maintain that large house- 
hold at the Priory ; to find money for repairs and necessary improve- 
ments ; to keep his estate and all appertaining thereto in fit order, 
to be transferred by and by to his eldest son. THe has to help his 
sons, who have large families and small professional incomes. No, 
pride and good feeling alike forbid any appeal to her father. She 
has married the husband of her choice; she has disappointed the 
Squire’s dearest hopes by that marriage. Only the other day he 
spoke regretfully, reproachfully even, of her refusal of Vivian Hethe- 
ridge. No, she cannot ask her father for eleven hundred pounds, 
even if there were any likelihood of his having such a sum at his 
disposal. Ruth’s income is like her own, something less than two 
hundred a year from trust money under her mother’s settlement, not 
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to be anticipated or disposed of; so there can be no help from Ruth. 
These two people make Mrs. Westray’s little world. She has no 
one else to look to. 

‘ Perhaps Herman will be able to raise the money quite easily 
when he comes home,’ she thinks, more hopefully. 

She writes him a long letter that night, telling him what has 
happened, and entreating him to return as soon as possible. She 
has thoughts of telegraphing to him, but on deliberation prefers the 
slower mode of a letter. A telegram with such unpleasant news 
might be too severe a shock. She would spare him pain if possible. 

The night drags itself through, sleepless for Editha. She lies 
broad awake, thinking of these new difficulties—money difficulties, 
unknown to her hitherto. Morning comes with its garish light and 
the accustomed household sounds. She rises a little later than usual, 
too hopeless almost to face the day’s dull round. Baby has been 
crawling over her more or less since six o’clock, playing at wild 
beasts on the pillow, and making a lion’s den of the curtains. Selina 
brings her a cup of tea, and the agreeable tidings that the ‘old 
gentleman’ has slept very well, and has eaten the best part of a half- 
quartern loaf for breakfast. 

Anon comes the excitement of baby’s bath, with various aquatic 
and acrobatic performances attendant thereupon, splashings and 
climbings and clamberings; baby’s breakfast, and then nurse and 
baby sally forth, baby enthroned in his perambulator, for a pro- 
menade in the episcopal garden. Editha is alone, and will be alone 
till baby’s dinner-time. She goes down to Herman’s study, her 
chosen retreat, and tries to find solace in his books. 

She opens a volume of Sir Thomas Browne, and reads listlessly 
for a little while, and anon seeks comfort in one of Taylor’s sermons. 
How calmly they philosophised, these sages of old, as if trouble or 
sorrow never came near them, save as a subject for meditation, a 
thesis to write upon! Did they ever know real heartache? she 
wonders. These meditators upon tombstones, these anatomisers of 
melancholy, or even this Jeremy Taylor, the most eloquent of all, 
who tries to philosophise the sting out of sorrow and death. To- 
day, in her own depth of anguish, it seems to Editha as if these 
sages were chiefly intent on the exhibition of their learning and the 
stately march of their sentences. 

‘Let me read some one who has suffered,’ she says impatiently, 
closing Burton’s famous treatise—one of the books that always lies 
on Herman’s writing-table, side by side with Montaigne and La 
Bruyére—and taking down Charles Lamb. The tenderness, the 
bright humour soothe her. For nearly an hour she forgets her cares. 
How gaily he wrote, whose life was so full of sadness! what sweet- 
ness he drew from smallest pleasures! How exquisite his appreciation 
of those tranquil domestic joys, those subtle savours of household 
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delight, which Coleridge has called the ‘ infinitesimals of pleasurable 
thought and genial feeling!’ Sweet Elia, the world gave thee so 
little, and thou hast given the world so much! 

The ringing of the hall-door bell startles Editha from the en- 
joyment of her book. She hears a masculine voice, and then Selina 
opens the study-door and announces Mr. Lyndhurst. 

Editha’s pale face crimsons as he enters. Not for worlds would 
she have one of Herman’s friends aware of his degradation, and she 
has a dim idea that the presence of the man in possession must 
make itself felt in the house, a kind of social malaria. 

‘I am lucky in finding you at home on such a fine day,’ says 
Mr. Lyndhurst, after the usual greetings. 

‘Not especially lucky; I am almost always at home,’ answers 
Editha. 

Mr. Lyndhurst remembers an old familiar story of a peerless 
matron spinning among her maids when the fatal visitor came. 
Domesticity does not always mean safety. 

‘ Westray not yet returned from the seat of war ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ she answers, with a sigh. 

‘ And you have no definite announcement of his coming ?’ 

‘No; but I expect him soon.’ 

‘Indeed. I should have thought he would have stayed to see 
the upshot of this business, and I fear it will hang long on hand. 
It must be interesting work. Do you remember my telling you he 
was likely to accept the Day Star people’s offer when we were in 
Wales? You thought he would not, but I was right, ycu see. I 
knew him best.’ 

‘Perhaps you knew his necessities better than I did,’ replies 
Editha, with dignity. That anybody should pretend to be her 
superior in knowledge of her husband’s character is not to be en- 
dured. 

‘ Well, yes, perhaps that was it. I knew that he had difficulties 
to contend with just at that time.’ 

‘I am glad that he went,’ says Editha cheerfully. She feels 
that to seem despondent would be to betray the secret of that 
Frankenstein in the basement. ‘He writes in excellent spirits. 
The change will do him good; and when he comes back, I have 
reason to hope that he will consent to our going to live in the 
country. There is a house near Lochwithian—I showed it to you 
one day, by the by—which I have set my heart upon making our 
home.’ 

‘ For a fortnight ?’ 

‘For always. With an occasional visit to London, of course.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Westray, your husband would be melancholy 
mad after the first month. He has not what Bulwer Lytton calls 
the rural temperament. He is dependent upon society for his plea- 
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sures. He likes books well enough as a means, but learning is not 
the end of his life. He likes men and women better than books, 
and is more an observerthan a thinker. His well-spring of invention 
would dry up if you took him away from the clubs; his fountain of 
imagination would cease to flow if you shut him out of the theatres. 
In a word, he is not a literary creator, but a literary photographer.’ 

‘I am sorry his friend should rank him so low,’ says Editha, 
wounded. 

‘ My candour offends you, yet I meant to praise. What can be 
a happier exercise of genius than to supply the want of one’s age ? 
The desire of our age is to see itself in a glass. We have exploded 
the historical novel, the legendary novel, the romantic novel. We 
don’t want Greeks or Romans, Saxons or Crusaders. We want our- 
selves—our literature, to please us, must be about ourselves; our 
plays, to amuse us, must represent ourselves; our pictures, to be 
popular, must show us ourselves. Imagine a modern Southey sitting 
down to write Don Roderick or Thalaba; imagine a publisher’s 
feelings on having the poem offered him. Your husband respects 
the inclination of his age, and writes of men and women he knows. 
Take him away from his models, and you cause the decay of his art. 
He will be writing from memory instead of following the inspiration 
of the hour.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ replies Editha, with a sigh; ‘ but Iam 
not ready to admit as much. I should like Herman to turn his 
back upon this human kaleidoscope, London society, and draw upon 
his imagination. If Scott had given us nothing but life in Princes- 
street, Edinburgh, he would not have held a large place in our 
minds. And then I have Herman’s health and happiness to consider 
as well as his success as a writer. He was looking ill when I left 
him to go to Lochwithian, and I know he has been overworked.’ 

‘There may be other causes as well as overwork,’ says Lynd- 
hurst thoughtfully. ‘I believe Westray has been worried of late.’ 

‘He has had anxieties about money matters, perhaps,’ says 
Editha, with a troubled look. 

‘I was not thinking of those.’ 

‘Of what then? O Mr. Lyndhurst, pray speak plainly! If 
you have the knowledge of anxieties which my husband, from mis- 
taken kindness, conceals from me, do not hesitate to let me know 
the worst. Nothing could make me more unhappy than to know I 
had not shared his trouble.’ 

‘There may be trouble which it is impossible for you to share— 
trouble which I have no right to speak of in your hearing. Do not 
draw me on to say too much, Mrs. Westray. Respect for you, 
sympathy with you, may make me false to my friend.’ 

‘That cannot possibly be. I have no intesest apart from my 
husband.’ 
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‘ Of course not; let us say no more,’ replies Lyndhurst, with a 
confusion of manner which puzzles and troubles Editha. 

‘Now I know that you are hiding something from me, Mr. 
Lyndhurst,’ she exclaims eagerly; ‘I can see it in your face and 
manner. Something has happened since I left London ; you know 
of some trouble that has come upon my husband, or that threatens 
him. If it is a money trouble only, perhaps I know as much as 
you; but if it is anything else, anything worse—’ 

‘Come, then, I'll trust you,’ replies Lyndhurst, as if moved by 
a sudden gush of honest feeling, ‘ at the risk of seeming a traitor to 
my friend. Yet I shall be no traitor, for he has never confided in 
me. All I know is the result of observation and of accident; your 
husband is in danger.’ 

‘In what danger ?’ cries Editha, alarmed. 

‘In danger of sinning against you beyond recall; in danger of 
bartering home, peace, happiness, honour, for a wicked woman’s 
smile; in danger of delivering himself over, bound hand and foot, 
to his first love, Myra Brandreth.’ 

‘ His first love !’ 

She repeats the words slowly, pale as death, looking at Hamilton 
Lyndhurst with horror’s steadfast gaze. 

‘His first love!’ she says again. ‘He never loved her, never 
knew her till she acted in his plays. He cares nothing for her ex- 
cept as a clever actress, able to carry out his ideas.’ _ 

‘Did he not—does he not? O Mrs. Westray, you have indeed 
been hoodwinked! Did he not tell you? Well, I suppose it’s the 
fashion to leave these things dark ; yet I thought when a man mar- 
ried it was incumbent upon him to let his wife know something of 
his past.’ 

‘I know that Herman was engaged to a woman who was false 
to him.’ 

‘But you did not know that the jilt was Mrs. Brandreth. He 
did not tell you the Devonshire idy! in full—did not tell you that 
he and Colonel Clitheroe’s daughter were children together, plighted 
lovers before they were out of their teens, and that adverse circum- 
stances, or in other words empty pockets, alone parted them. Those 
half confidences are a mistake. Had you known all, your woman’s 
wit would have found some means of keeping him out of reach of 
his first love—false to him, but never forgetful of him.’ 

‘ Had I known all, I should have been no more afraid of Mrs. 
Brandreth’s influence on my husband than I am now,’ replies Editha, 
her heart aching, pride holding her up. 

‘My dear Mrs. Westray, that is what every true woman says 
at the first blush. But if I did not think you superior both in sense 
and courage to the generality of women, I should never have ven- 
tured to approach this painful subject. I like Westray, and I don’t 
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like to see him going headlong to his ruin. I revere you, and I 
cannot stand by to see you wronged. Iam a man of the world, 
and I look at these things from a worldly point of view. Your 
husband’s too evident devotion to Mrs. Brandreth does not horrify 
me as it would your brother the clergyman. He would be for going 
straight off to the lawyers and asking for a judicial separation. I 
look upon the whole thing as a social mistake—one of those follies 
which shipwreck lives, because there is seldom any one with courage 
to speak plainly either to the sinner or the sinned against. I have 
spoken very plainly to your husband, but he has laughed at my 
advice. I take a bolder course now, and venture to call your atten- 
tion to this rock ahead which threatens your domestic peace.’ 

‘I am willing to believe that you mean well by this interference, 
Mr. Lyndhurst,’ Editha replies calmly, ‘ but I must tell you that I 
consider your remarks as insulting to me as they are to my husband. 
If I have lost my hold upon his affection, whieh I do not for a 
moment believe, I doubt whether any advice of yours would enable 
me to regain it; I would rather trust to my own heart, my own 
instinct, in such a case as that. My husband’s liking for Mrs. 
Brandreth’s society results only from his love of hig art ; she is able 
to advise him about the construction of his plays, her technical know- 
ledge is of use to him—’ 

‘And out of sheer gratitude he writes her love-letters,’ inter- 
rupts Lyndhurst scornfully. ‘Mrs. Westray, I cannot see you so 
blinded by affection for a man who at his best is unworthy of you. 
Think me cruel, dishonourable—what you will: I must speak plainly. 
I picked up the torn half of a letter in Myra Brandreth’s boudoir 
the day before I left London for Wales, and kept it, half disposed 
to show it you, yet doubtful whether it were not better to keep the 
secret. But when I see you so deluded, so confident in a bad man—’ 

‘Show me the letter, sir, and spare me your criticism. When 
my husband’s honour is in question, I had rather judge for myself.’ 

‘You will forgive me for the pain I inflict.’ 

‘Forgive you? Do you suppose I think of you for a moment ? 
Give me the letter.’ 

He takes a letter from his breast-pocket, selecting it from half 
a dozen others, and hands it to her slowly, with a slight hesitation 
of manner, as if at the last moment he were doubtful whether he 
should let her see it. 

There is the thick square envelope directed in the hand she 
knows so well, and inside it half a sheet of Bath post, torn unevenly 
from the letter of which it has formed a part. 

For some moments Editha can hardly see the words. She turns 
abruptly away from Mr. Lyndhurst, unwilling that he should dis- 
cover how weak she is, and then, steadying herself with an effort, 
reads the following lines in her husband’s hand : 
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‘So, after weighing all circumstances deliberately, I can see only 
one chance of happiness for me and you, and that lies in reunion. 
We were foolish when we parted; we should be worse than foolish 
to remain asunder now that we have discovered, once for all, how 
utterly dependent we are upon each other for happiness. Without 
you life for me loses all zest, all charm; ambition is a word of no 
meaning. Consider this, dearest, and decide. You need fear no 
repetition of past mistakes in the future. I know my own heart 
now, and know that it cannot change. It is yours now, as it has 
been yours always. Every other dream was delusive. I shall go away 
in order that you may make your election deliberately. If you decide, 
as I hope and believe you will decide, you can join me in my exile, 
the time and place to be agreed upon when your heart has spoken 
as to our future.’ 

This is all. The lines fill only half the page. There is neither 
signature nor date. 

‘This letter to which you seem to attach so much importance 
is unsigned,’ Editha says, after slowly reading those cruel lines, 
which seem to her like the death-warrant of her happiness. 

‘I don’t think any signature is necessary for its identification,’ 
replies Lyndhurst coolly ; ‘there can be no doubt as to the writer.’ 

‘Iam not so sure of that. People write so much alike now- 
adays.’ 

‘Sublime hypocrisy,’ thinks Lyndhurst ; ‘she will pretend to 
believe black is white rather than condemn her husband.’ 

‘ However, I will show my husband the letter when he comes 
home, and ask him how it came to be written. I have no doubt I 
shall find it means something very different from what you suppose.’ 

‘When ie comes home,’ echoes Lyndhurst, with a sneer. ‘Do 
you believe, in the face of that letter, that he will ever come home ? 
Can you doubt that this war-correspondent business was a planned 
thing—a subtle scheme to make escape easy; to bridge over an 
awkward interval and lessen the scandal of his desertion of you ? 
Mrs. Brandreth will join him when her theatre closes; she cannot 
afford to leave London sooner. To-night is the last of the season, 
by the by. She will be free to-morrow.’ 

Editha listens horror-stricken. Delirium could imagine no wilder 
dream than this waking agony. Coldly, quietly, in those tranquil 
legato tones, Hamilton Lyndhurst makes manifest her husband’s 
perfidy. He has gone back to his first love. His heart has never 
really belonged to his wife. This Myra Brandreth, clever, brilliant, 
fascinating, famous, has never lost her hold upon him. 

Can such infamy be? She looks down at that shameless letter— 
that bold avowal of guilty passion—and the answer is obvious. His 
own hand condemns him. 

‘Mrs. Brandreth’s life has been spotless hitherto,’ she says, 
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striving to be calm, stifling that bitter cry of anguish ready to burst 
from her lips. ‘She has preserved her good name in the midst of 
temptation. I cannot believe that she will disgrace herself by a 
shameful flight, even,’ she adds slowly, recovering self-possession in 
some degree, ‘ even if this letter of Herman’s means what it seems 
to mean, which I do not for a moment admit.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Westray, if that letter be not evidence, I don’t 
know what evidence is. As for Mrs. Brandreth, she has had very 
good cards to play, and has played them remarkably well. She has 
won distinction. and made money; she has repelled Earlswood’s 
advances, and yet kept him her adorer. But you forget the power 
of love. Open the floodgates of passion, and worldly wisdom is 
swept away by the torrent. Love that stops to reason or counts 
the cost of a sacrifice is no love at all.’ 

‘If my husband is false to me, if his love has been alienated or 
he has never loved me, I cannot discuss my sorrow with you, Mr. 
Lyndhurst. I suppose I ought to thank you for having opened my 
eyes to this most bitter truth, but—’ 

Her voice trembles, the words are stifled by a convulsive throb- 
bing in her throat ; she makes one heioic effort to control her grief, 
and then breaks down altogether, and bursts into tears. 

‘Mrs. Westray—Editha,’ says Lyndhurst, pele with suppressed 
passion. Vile as the man is he pities her—pities her as he would 
pity his horse or dog in mortal agony, his heart wrung as if by 
absolute pain. ‘ Editha, if this man had been false only, I should 
have spared you this revelation ; but he has been heartless as well. 
He leaves you hemmed in with difficulties, leaves you under the 
shadow of disgrace. Yes, I know all; the news of our friends’ 
troubles fly on the wings of the wind; every one in your husband’s 
circle knows. This house is no fitting shelter for you, a shelter 
from which you may be driven at any hour. And he leaves you 
homeless, penniless—’ 

‘ That is not true,’ interrupts Editha haughtily. ‘He has left me 
amply provided with ready money.’ 

‘But not with money to pay his debts.’ 

‘That may have been impossible.’ 

‘No doubt, and he planned his flight accordingly. He has known 
for some time that his difficulties were approaching a crisis, and he 
considered that crisis the fittest occasion for breaking free from all 
bonds, matrimonial as well as social.’ 

‘TI will not hear his conduct diseussed ; I will not allow motives 
to be ascribed to him. Even if I know him to be a sinner, I will 
not accept your judgment of his sin.’ 

‘But you must, you shall, hear me out,’ returns Lyndhurst, 
bending over her with a look whose intensity startles her with a 
sudden terror. There is meaning in that look which even her inno- 
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cence cannot misunderstand. Passion burns in those dark eyes and 
clouds that stern brow. ‘I came here to save you from humiliation, 
to offer you true love instead of sham love—the love of a man who 
would peril all that men hold highest to win one smile from you. 
My darling, I have loved you from the first; your bright face 
flashed upon me like a revelation more than two years ago. I have 
lived a new life since then, for my life has had a purpose. I have 
watched and waited for this hour, knowing that, soon or late, it 
must come. You have not understood me; you have been as blind 
to my love as you have been to your husband’s growing indifference, 
his preference for another. It is well that you should know both at 
once. I love you as no woman—even the best and loveliest—is 
loved more than once in her life; love you steadfastly, unselfishly, 
unalterably. Granted that my past life has not been blameless, yet 
it is no profligate’s fleeting passion that I offer you, but a strong 
man’s awakening to pure and perfect love. Trust your future to me, 
my beloved, and it shall be the brightest that love and wealth ever 
made for the idol of a man’s heart. Our modern law makes release 
easy. Trust yourself to me, dearest, and in a few months I may 
call you wife. Till that blessed day comes I ask only to be your 
champion and defender, your slave to obey and honour your lightest 
wish.’ 

Editha hears him to the end, hears him with a blank stare of 
horror, which changes slowly to a disdainful smile. 

‘Is this all you have to say?’ she asks with provoking calm- 
ness. 

‘I could enlarge upon this theme to the end of time, but all is 
told when I tell you I am your slave,’ he answers with an uneasy 
smile. That deliberate question of Editha’s is worse than the most 
stormy repulse. Her tones, her looks alike pronounce the fatal truth. 
He has made not the faintest impression upon her heart. The fool 
loves her fickle husband still. 

Mrs. Westray rings the bell. Happily the faithful Selina, now 
maid-of-all-work, does not happen to have her hands entangled in a 
floury pudding, or to be washing dishes at a greasy sink, and appears 
promptly. . 

‘The door, Selina,’ says Editha. Indignation has stifled grief. 
There is hardly a trace of tears upon the pale proud face. 

Selina opens the hall-door, distant about two yards from that of 
the study, and Hamilton Lyndhurst, the millionaire, the invincible, 
the Lauzun or Richelieu of the Stock Exchange, knows himself 
ignominiously dismissed. 

He strolls up Fulham’s old-fashioned High-street with an imper- 
turbable countenance, but the vulture is at work within. Never 
before has he set his heart upon any prize and failed to win it. He 
has aimed high this time, but he has been patient, and deems him- 
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self worthy of reward. Anger for the moment is dominant. The 
hardest words in his vocabulary are not bitter enough for the woman 
who has scorned him. 

‘I am not beaten yet,’ he tells himself. ‘Love is never so 
strong as when it is allied with revenge. I will trample her pride 
in the dust. She shall be the sovereign lady of my life, or husband- 
less, homeless, nameless, and degraded.’ 


CuaprerR XXVII. 
‘TI have lived long enough, having seen one thing, that love hath an end.’ 


Tue revelation of Hamilton Lyndhurst’s baseness is a shock 
from which Editha does not easily recover. She has trusted him 
and believed in him as her husband's friend—the kindly visitor whose 
presence has brought cheerfulness to her fireside. She has liked 
him, and Ruth has liked him, and been solaced by his genius. She 
remembers those placid hours at Lochwithian with a shudder, feeling 
as if she had cherished a serpent unawares. Her womanly pride is 
outraged by the idea that any man—the most daring—should pre- 
sume to speak as Hamilton Lyndhurst has spoken to her. 

‘Do I seem the kind of woman to listen to such a proposal ?” 
she asks herself. ‘I, Herman’s wife ?’ 

But deeper than this natural shame, more bitter than outraged 
purity, is the fact of Herman’s falsehood. That changes life and 
the world. Hope has fled for ever. How petty, how transient 
appear all her previous cares when weighed against this overwhelm- 
ing sorrow! To know that she has lost his love, or never really 
possessed it, were bitter enough, but far worse, for a lofty mind, is 
the knowledge that the man she loves is treacherous, false, and 
cowardly ; that he has abandoned her in the hour of trouble, leaving 
for her the burden of debt, poverty, and disgrace, while he woos 
another to share his shameful exile. 

‘I could have endured beggary with him without a murmur!’ 
she exclaims piteously. And then again and again she pores over 
that hideous page which tells his treachery. Words so deliberate, 
so audacious in their infamy. Not one syllable of self-upbraiding, 
not one gush of pity for her. 

‘Yet he would hardly have written my name in such a letter,’ 
she thinks, with a touch of pride. ‘I ought to thank him for having 
spared me that insult.’ 

If she could, by any straining of her senses, think this paper a 
forgery ; if she could believe that the words had any other meaning 
than their obvious significance, she would too gladly take refuge in 
that belief. She would doubt, in spite of herself, if there were room 
for doubt. But there is none. The handis Herman’s. She knows 
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every trick of his writing as well as she knows her own face in the 
glass. The words will bear only one interpretation. 

Selina coming in with a luncheon tray is startled by her mis- 
tress’s white face. 

‘Lor, mum, how gashly pale you do look, to be sure! I hope 
that gentleman didn’t bring you no bad news.’ 

‘He told me that people know of our disgrace already. That 
seems hard.’ 

‘Meaning the elderly gentleman down-stairs? Lor, mum, you 
needn’t go to fret about that. They’re common enough. My last 
master but one thought no more of a man in possession than of the 
chimney-sweep. He used to come a’most as regular.’ 

Baby comes home at this juncture, fresh and blooming after a 
long morning out of doors, and Editha has to assist at the young 
gentleman’s dinner. He has lately been promoted to the dignity of 
a mutton-chop, instead of the beef-teas and panadas of infancy, and 
to cut up this chop in minutest portions, to watch the child dispose 
of the same, to amuse him while he dines, has been hitherto Mrs. 
Westray’s delight. To-day the wounded heart refuses to be com- 
forted even by baby. The nurse is dismissed to her leisurely dinner 
in the kitchen, the mother performs her customary duties; but the 
task is done mechanically. The child looks up at her with vague 
wonder in his large round eyes. He misses the tender voice that 
has been wont to discourse sweet nonsense to him. He stares at 
his mother fixedly for a few moments, and then, scared by her rigid 
countenance, bursts into a dismal howl. 

That cry recalls Editha to her duty. She clasps the little fellow 
to her breast, and hot tears rain down upon him. 

‘My darling, my precious one, my fatherless baby!’ she sobs. 
And then composing herself, sets to work to console and reassure 
the little one, and anon woos him to the discussion and enjoyment 
of his mutton-chop. 

The baby’s love is sweet to this young mother even in her de- 
spair, but not a healing balm for those aching wounds of hers. He 
loves her, this little one, she thinks, almost wonderingly ; for’ it 
seems somewhat strange to her that she should inspire love in any 
one, having failed to keep Herman’s affection—failed though she has 
given all things, failed though she has well-nigh fallen into the sin 
of idolatry. 

She has her father’s calm easy-going affection still, and Ruth’s 
deep love. Are not these things something? Alas, her home life, 
all the joy and peace of her days before she knew Herman, seem to 
her far away—almost too remote for memory, as if they had belonged 
to’her in a different state of being! She can draw no comfort from 
the thought of home and home-love to-day. 

Will Ruth and the Squire come to know of Herman’s falsehood? 
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That question presents itself to Editha as a new horror. How long 
shall she be able to hide his degradation—to keep the secret of his. 
guilt ? Not long, she fears. Those who love her so well will be 
curious about her fate. They will discover her husband’s desertion, 
and she will have to endure their anger against him, their scornful 
wonder at his baseness. 

Every day will add to her burden. For such a grief as hers 
there is no comforter but Death. 

Even this afternoon come fresh worries, small annoyances, like 
the summer flies that sting some maimed wretch broken on the 
wheel. The neighbouring traders have found out somehow that the 
storm has burst on Bridge-end House. They send in their little 
accounts and wait for answers to their applications. They are inso- 
lent and importunate. Summonses come fluttering down, like the 
big drops that fall before a tempest—water-rates, poor-rates, gas- 
accounts. Though Mr. and Mrs. Westray have spent so much 
money, they seem in debt for everything. 

Editha’s horror of the house grows upon her as these assaults 
become more numerous, and she determines upon flight. She will 
take nurse and baby with her, and retire to some quiet little lodging 
up at Wimbledon, where they may live at least unassailed by inso- 
lent creditors, where she will feel herself secure from the possibility 
of any farther intrusion on the part of Mr. Lyndhurst. No one but 
Selina shall know the secret of her retreat. 

She consults that faithful girl as to the step, and Selina agrees 
to its advisability. 

‘ Anything will be better for you than being worretted to death 
here, mum,’ says Selina. ‘I can have the charwoman to keep me 
company. Her husband’s out of work, and she’ll come for her vic- 
tuals, and glad. And I can bring you up any letters as may come 
of an evening. It will be a walk for me.’ 

Mrs. Westray has a few pounds of her own, and an unbroken 
ten-pound note, part of the sum sent her by Mrs. Brandreth’s trea- 
surer last Saturday. The ten pounds she will leave with Selina. 
Her own slender purse will serve for maintenance at Wimbledon. 
The first thing to be done is to find a comfortable lodging, and she 
determines upon driving up to the village on the hill to-morrow. 
She can leave the carriage at some way-side inn and go on foot to 
hunt for her lodging, so that her coachman may not be able to in- 
form any one of her whereabouts by and by. 

How hateful—how dear—the house that has been the scene of 
her brief wedded life seems to her! Hateful from the horror that 
has fallen upon it—dear for its memories of happy days. 

She takes up Herman’s scattered books one by one and kisses 
them. 

‘Ah, dearest, I have loved you too fondly,’ she says, ‘and you: 
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have grown tired of my love. It has seemed so common a thing— 
given unasked, given without measure.’ 

She remembers a passage in Devereux which she and Herman 
discussed one happy evening by the study-fire. 

‘The deadliest foe to love is not change, nor misfortune, nor 
jealousy, nor wrath, nor anything that flows from passion, or ema- 
nates from fortune. The deadliest foe to love is custom.’ 


Carter XXVIII. 
‘I know 
I shall die as my fathers died, and sleep as they sleep ; even so, 
For the glass of the years is brittle wherein we gaze for a span ; 
A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man. 
So leng I endure, no longer ; and laugh not again, neither weep. 
For there is no God found stronger than death ; and death is a sleep.’ 


It is the last night of the season at the Frivolity Theatre. All 
the best people and a good many insignificant people, nay, perhaps, 
not a few of the worst people, have left London on their autumnal 
migrations, and it would be quite absurd for Mrs. Brandreth to 
waste her sweetness on an unfashionable town. The house is 
crowded on this last night, though the recess is to be only of a few 
weeks’ duration. Wonders are promised for next season—a new 
actor, a new actress, a new play by that eminently successful author 
Herman Westray ; renovation, decoration. 

People who have been intending to see Herman’s comedy ever 
since its production flock to the little theatre to-night, to snatch 
their last chance of seeing it at all. The house looks brilliant, 
though the best people are all gone. 

. Between nine and ten o’clock Hamilton Lyndhurst strolls into 
Lord Earlswood’s box. His lordship has gone to Norway for a 
fortnight’s fishing. Mr. Lyndhurst is pale and weary-looking. He 
is recognised by some of the men in the stalls, who begin to talk 
about him mysteriously. 

‘How ill Lyndhurst looks!’ remarks one. ‘I hope there’s 
nothing amiss with that Bolivian loan.’ 

‘Don’t think it would make any difference to him if there was,’ 
answers his neighbour. ‘ He never gets hit.’ 

‘Yes ; but they say he’s dipped deeply in this Bolivian business, 
and that it’s a safe thing.’ 

‘ Depend upon it, if it’s hazardous, he’s dipped in and come out 
again.’ 

The first speaker looks gloomy. LBolivians weigh heavy on his 
soul, and visions of prolonged contango vex his spirit. 

Mr. Lyndhurst waits for the end of the piece, looking at the 
stage, but seeing very little that goes on there, though Miss Bel- 
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ormond is using those fine eyes of hers for his especial advantage. 
When the curtain falls he goes through Lord Earlswood’s privileged 
door to the stage, and makes his way to Myra’s dressing-room. 

‘May I come in for a few minutes before you change your dress ?’ 
he asks. 

‘Yes, if you will promise to stay no more than a few minutes. 
Badgewick, you can get me a cup of coffee,’ adds Myra to her at- 
tendant, who vanishes at this command. 

Mrs. Brandreth is seated before her dressing-table, with its 
litter of lace-bordered handkerchiefs, fans, sandal-wood glove-boxes, 
and diamond-cut scent-bottles. There is no vulgar untidiness, only 
& picturesque confusion of elegant objects. 

‘ You are looking tired,’ says Mr. Lyndhurst, dropping into one 
of the luxurious chairs. ‘I suppose you are rather glad your 
triumphs are suspended for a time.’ 

‘I am more than glad. I don’t think I could have endured 
another night of this millwheel work.’ 

‘And yet the play is Westray’s. I thought to act in a play of 
his was unqualified delight.’ 

The dark hazel eyes grow hard and cold; the flexible lips 
tighten. 

‘Yes, I am pleased to act in his pieces,’ she answers. ‘ We 
owe each other success.’ 

‘On one side, at least, the debt is large. What would he be 
as a dramatist if you had never given life and meaning to his work ? 
I believe he is grateful, poor fellow! O, by the way, I saw his wife 
to-day !’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘Yes; I called on her this morning: found her in sad trouble, 
poor thing! That bill of sale has been enforced; there is a bailiff 
in the house.’ 

Not for her very life could Myra Brandreth, so clever in the 
management of her countenance on ordinary occasions, repress the 
gratified smile which curves her lip for an instant at this intelligence. 

‘So ends Westray’s domestic bliss,’ continues Lyndhurst. 
‘When the bailiff sneaks in at the door, Eros makes off by the 
window. When a man gives a bill of sale on his household goods, 
depend upon it domestic love, though not a recognised item, is in- 
cluded in the inventory.’ 

‘Is not Mrs. Westray’s devotion proof against calamity? I 
thought her a model of conjugal fidelity—the kind of wife one reads 
of in old stories ; a species that is almost obsolete nowadays.’ 

‘Mrs. Westray is foolishly faithful to a husband who has grown 
weary ofher. But I think I have given her a proof of his falsehood 
which will weaken her faith in him, if it does not destroy her affec- 
tion for him.’ 
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‘ You have shown her—’ 

‘The letter picked up in your drawing-room.’ 

‘ And she believes—’ 

‘ Exactly what you and I intended she should believe.’ 

‘Don’t say I intended,’ remonstrates Myra. ‘ It was your idea, 
remember.’ 

‘Perhaps. But I know whose suggestion gave birth to the 
idea. Don’t let us dispute the honour of originating the notion. 
It was a stroke of genius in any case, and the kind of idea that is 
more likely to spring from a woman’s brain than from a man’s.’ 

Myra laughs uneasily, opening and closing a large white fan 
with a somewhat nervous movement. Lyndhurst rises from his low 
chair and walks up and down the room thoughtfully. 

‘I suppose it is what your strictly honourable people would call 
an ugly business,’ he says, after a pause; ‘and the worst of it is 
that it does not seem likely to succeed.’ 

‘ How so ?” 

‘We have made that poor creature supremely miserable, without 
opening the door for her release. She is not a bird to be snared so 
easily as you seemed to think.’ 

‘ Would you have me think well of her ?’ asks Myra, with dark 
angry eyes. ‘I hate her too much for that. Yes, I hate her. It 
sounds horrible, does it not? She has never injured me, you say. 
Has she not? She robbed me of the only heart I ever cared to win, 
and should have won but for her. What does it matter to me that 
she was unconscious ofthat wrong? Her ignorance does not lessen 
my loss. I have never hidden my feelings from you. You are just 
the one man I trust, because you have never pretended to be in love 
with me, because you have never affected to be better than you are, 
or to believe in creeds you secretly despise. When Lord Earlswood 
brought me the news of Herman’s marriage, I went down on my 
knees and swore that if it was in human power to compass the 
breaking of that bond, it should be broken ; that if any act of mine 
could sever man and wife, they should be parted. Am I likely to 
be scrupulous after such an oath as that ?’ 

‘Well, no, decidedly not. That is what I most admire in you, 
Mrs. Brandreth. You are thorough. You have trusted me and I 
will confide in you. You compliment me upon being what I have 
always acknowledged myself—an unscrupulous man, counting the 
creeds and codes for which other men profess reverence, by which 
they pretend to rule their lives, as the convenient formule of judi- 
cious hypocrites. The Stock Exchange has shown me no difference 
between the religious man and the infidel. Each is alike eager to 
enrich himself at the cost of his neighbour. Perhaps I should have 
been a better man than I am if I had found humanity in general 
better; if flatterers and parasites had not hung about me like the 
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ivy that enfolds and strangles a tree, choking every good impulse ; 
if women had been true to me, and not to my purse; if one holy or 
genuine feeling had come in my way. It never did. I have found 
friends false to the core ; women mere money-worshippers, ready to 
sell their souls fora diamond parure or a pair of high-stepping horses. 
Never till I saw Mrs. Westray did I learn to admire virtue; never 
till that hour did I know the meaning of love—love which hopes one 
day and despairs the next; love which takes the taste out of life’s 
common pleasures, and makes existence a slow fever of alternate 
elation and despondency. Should I refrain from following her be- 
cause she has a husband she loves—a neglectful husband at best, 
who gives his brightest hours to the world, and favours her with the 
mere refuse of his days? No; I saw her unappreciated, almost 
forsaken, and I swore to win her. I have bided my time, patiently 
enough so far, but I am growing tired of delay. It has been the 
study of my life to get happiness out of the present. I have no 
future.’ 

‘ Your future is just as secure as other people’s, I imagine.’ 

‘Not quite. For all men life is an uncertain quantity. Preachers 
enlarge upon that text ad nauseam. But for me the uncertainty is 
tenfold, and a sudden ending, come when it will, inevitable. Three 
years ago I had occasion to consult a physician about certain un- 
comfortable symptoms in the region ofthe heart—premonitory spasms 
suggestive of mischief. I had not been alarmed without cause. The 
oracle informed me that there was organic disease. I might live five 
years, or even ten; but I was a doomed man. Some day, without 
warning, suddenly as if struck by a shell, I should drop down, and 
the comedy or tragedy of life would be over for Hamilton Lyndhurst. 
I went to another oracle, only to hear the same sentence. This 
knowledge has not been without its influence on my life. If I am 
more reckless than other men, remember that I stake less. No long 
future stretches out before me, no sluggish age awaits me. I have 
tried to crowd a century of pleasure into a few years of dissipation ; 
but pleasure after a little while becomes no more than a word, and, 
for any delight it affords, might as well be called pain. I should like 
to taste some purer joy before the fiat is issued. I should like to 
win wife and home—to die at the feet of the woman I love.’ 

‘I suppose you expect me to pity you,’ says Myra, half in scorn. 
‘I think you are a man to be envied.’ 

‘Why envied ?’ 

‘ Because you stand a chance of escaping old age—the after-taste 
of all life’s sweetness, which, to my mind, is more bitter than death 
—wrinkles, gray hairs, dull eyes, neglect, the sense that one is but 
a ghost among the living—dead long ago, though one does not care 
to tell the world so. Your tree will fall in the green, you will be 
spared the sear and yellow leaf.’ 
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‘ Perhaps you are right, but autobiography shows us that men with 
sound constitutions and long purses have made rather a good thing 
of old age, and have left the scene regretfully at the last. It is 
hardly a pleasant thing to sit under the Damoclesian sword, or to 
have the skeleton at life’s feast such a prominent figure in the fore- 
ground. My life is too uncertain even for the plans that give form 
and purpose to the lives of other rich men. Why should I build 
houses or picture-galleries, plant gardens or buy deer-parks? Before 
the mortar is dry I may need that narrower house we are all travel- 
ling towards. No, from the time I heard the doctor’s decree I have 
lived as much as possible in the present. The only hope I have 
permitted myself is the hope of winning a wife I can love and re- 
vere.’ 

‘Marry Miss Belormond. She admires you immensely, and is 
really one of the handsomest women in London.’ 

A shudder is Mr. Lyndhurst’s sole reply to this suggestion. 

‘Well, come to me to-morrow morning, and we’ll talk over this 
infatuation of yours.’ 

Hamilton Lyndhurst accepts this invitation for to-morrow as his 
dismissal for to-night, and takes his leave immediately. Miss Bel- 
ormond is standing at the wing as he passes out, gorgeously arrayed 
as Hypolita, queen of the Amazons, in gold tissue, with a consider- 
able display of pink silk legs and jewelled buskins, and a cataract of 
somebody else’s hair falling over her like a mantle, the whole crowned 
with a glittering helmet. 

She smiles benignly upon Mr. Lyndhurst as he goes by, and 
wonders that he does not linger for a few minutes’ flirtation. She 
has been told that he is one of the richest men in London, and a 
bachelor, and she feels that for such a man she could forego her 
chances of dramatic renown, and content herself with the quiet sim- 
plicity of domestic life, embellished with servants in livery and a 
three-hundred-guinea barouche. 


CuHapTrer XXIX. 


‘Lo now, what hearts have men! they never mount 
As high as woman in her selfless mood.’ 


Epirna succeeds in finding a charming lodging—not at Wim- 
bledon, but at Roehampton—a rustic-looking cottage with irre- 
proachable geraniums in all the windows, and a good-natured maiden 
lady as proprietress. Here she brings nurse and baby next day, 
carrying away from Bridge-end House only one portmanteau con- 
taining her plainest dresses, and a box for baby. She allows Selina 
to show the custodian box and portmanteau open, that he may see 
she is taking nothing that belongs to the house—no bronze, or china, 
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or plate. Alas, the fine old massive silver from the Priory plate- 
chests, and all Herman’s pretty gifts collected in the two years of 
their married life, are included in the inventory which gives a stranger 
dominion over Mr. Westray’s household goods! But even this fact 
hardly pains Editha now. What matters the shattered home now 
that love has deserted its empty hearth? Let all things go— 
memorials of happiness departed ! 

After the revelation of that fatal letter, Mrs. Westray has no 
expectation of her husband’s return in answer to her summons. His 
going to the scene of war has doubtless been a planned business from 
first to last. He knew the wreck of his home to be inevitable, and 
cared nothing for it, having new hopes and schemes for the future—a 
home in exile with his first love. The letter to Mrs. Brandreth tells 
that plainly enough. When he wrote that letter—on the eve of his 
departure most likely—he had no intention of coming back to Eng- 
land. With the same pen he wrote to his wife, touching lightly on 
his difficulties, talking hopefully of retrenchment in the future. Spe- 
cious and cruel letter, meant to lull suspicion, full of promises never 
intended to be fulfilled. 

Broken-hearted, desolate beyond all measure, Editha retires to 
the peaceful shelter of the Roehampton lodging, feeling even in her 
misery that there is an infinite relief in getting quite away from that 
dreadful bailiff. Baby, with infinite love of novelty, is pleased with 
the change in his surroundings, and takes kindly to the solitary 
maiden of the cottage. The rooms are airy and exquisitely clean, 
with that absolute purity which is oftenest to be found in a very 
small house, where the searching eye of the mistress espies every 
grain of dust or lurking cobweb, every cloud upon the window-panes 
or infinitesimal morsel of flue hovering in the folds of the drapery. 
Jane the nursemaid, a girl of less philosophic temper than Selina, is 
glad to escape from Bridge-end House. 

‘It seemed as if there was a cloud hanging over the house after 
that man come in, mem,’ she remarks, as she attends upon her mis- 
tress and Master Herman at tea; ‘master away and all, too. It’s 
all very well for Selina to take it so easy; but I never lived where 
there was anything of that kind, and I found it prey upon my spirits. 
I’m sure the way that old gentleman used his knife was enough to 
spoil any one’s appetite for their dinner. Such a greedy way with 
him, too. He told us he was a pig for Irish stew, and I’m sure he 
carried out the observation.’ : 

Editha has been three days in this new abode—very quiet days. 
She has written home telling Ruth that she has taken a lodging at 
Roehampton for a week or two, because the air is better for baby. 
Not a word has she said about the bill of sale or Herman’s perfidy. 
Let the tragedy of her life play itself to the end. Her lips and her 
pen will be slow to tell her husband’s infamy. There has been no 
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letter from Herman during this time. The Day Star gives a long 
letter daily—bright, graphic as ever is the betrayer’s pen. The 
fatal second of September has come and gone. The battle of Sedan 
has been fought, and Napoleon has laid down his sword. Herman 
is at the scene of action, and his pen depicts that disastrous conflict, 
the bloody field, the gloomy resignation of the fallen emperor—the 
stamp of death already on that thoughtful brow—the awful despair 
of the fatalist whom Fate has beaten. 

Editha reads those animated descriptions with a feeling of horror. 
He can write so vividly, he can be so fully master of his intellect at 
the very moment his heart is full of treachery, his mind plotting 
deceit! . Is this the man she has loved and thought noblest among 
mankind—brave, frank, honourable, true ? 

The Day Star gives a few lines to the closing of the Frivolity 
Theatre : 

‘Mrs. Brandreth’s bijow house will reopen in October, with a 
new comedy from the pen of Mr. Westray, whose genius is allied 
with the fortunes of this charming theatre.’ 

‘She is free now,’ thinks Editha, ‘ free to follow her old lover. 
I ought to have understood the story of Herman’s life when I saw 
Kismet.’ 

About five o’clock on the third afternoon of Mrs. Westray’s resi- 
dence at Roehampton Selina arrives, flushed and warm, after her 
walk up the hilly lane which leads from the Richmond road to this 
secluded village on the edge of the heath. Selina wears her Sunday 
clothes, the last fashionable thing in black silk jackets, and a Pari- 
sian bonnet at half a guinea from the Brompton-road. 

‘OQ, if you please, mum,’ she begins, ‘I thought I'd better step 
up with it, as it might be of consequence. It came when I was 
a-cleaning of myself, and I didn’t lose a hinstant putting on my 
hout-door things before I started to bring it.’ 

Mysterious address, in which the all-important nominative is 
represented by a pronoun. 

‘ Bring what, Selina ?’ asks Editha, while the girl searches in a 
pocket, which is a whole breadth behind the convenient position for 
pockets, and obliges Selina to twist her figure round in an uncom- 
fortable way as she dives into it. 

‘Is it a letter ?” 

‘No, mum, a telegraph from foreign parts.’ 

‘From my husband!’ cries Editha. Her face flushes, her heart 
beats. He has not forgotten her altogether, even yet. He has 
something important to tell. Is it the bold revealment of his guilt, 
or is he repentant? Is the telegram to announce his return to home 
and loyalty ? 

‘O, do be quick, Selina,’ she cries piteously, and at last Selina 
extracts the document from a pocket which is absolutely choked with 
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a handkerchief, a pair of gloves,—which Selina, finding the atmo- 
sphere oppressive, has taken off during her walk,—a couple of green 
apples, a memorandum-book, a slate pencil, the door key, a needle- 
case, and her mother’s last letter. 

The telegram is from Ostend. 

‘Come at once. I have been taken seriously ill on my way 
home, and am laid up at the Hétel des Ambassadeurs. The boat 
leaves Dover for Ostend at ten p.m. Do not delay.’ 

‘ Delay!’ exclaims Editha; ‘as if I should waste an instant. 
My dearest one ill and among strangers. Thank God that his first 
impulse was to send for me.’ 

Forgotten for the moment his treachery, his guilt. Her only 
thought is how she can fly fastest to his side. Unhappily there is 
but one pace for the careless traveller indifferent as to waste of time, 
and the eager lover flying to his mistress, or the fraudulent bankrupt 
flying from his creditors. The Dover mail leaves at a given hour, 
the night has but one boat for Ostend. Editha hurries a few things 
into her portmanteau; divides her small stock of money with the 
nurse ; gives a hundred instructions about baby’s welfare during her 
absence ; kisses and cries over that young gentleman for five minutes 
or so; spends another five minutes on her knees in the little white- 
curtained bedchamber, imploring Heaven’s protection for her darling, 
and then drives away in a fly, with the faithful Selina for escort as 
far as the railway-station. 

Ill, seriously ill, says the telegram. Dying, perhaps. The 
wife’s lips move in silent prayer as the fly jolts and jingles onward 
upon its journey from suburb to city. [IIl, in danger, perhaps; but 
surely Death will spare him. Heaven will give him back to her made 
whole in mind and in body, repentant of intended falsehood, snatched 
back from sin’s fatal gulf by kindly sickness. What better school 
for self-examination and repentance than the quiet of a sick-bed. 
She hastens to him—thankful for the summons which calls her to 
his side—fearful but not hopeless. 








ART IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


OxrorD and Cambridge have been styled, not inappositely, ‘ the 
eyes of England.’ Each boasts a history almost, if not altogether, 
coeval with that of the nation. In respect of beauty and magnifi- 
cence they are assuredly without rivals in Northern Europe. Their 
roll of worthies embraces the foremost names in English politics, 
society, and literature. Their intellectual status, it is true, may not 
stand comparison with that of the Universities of Germany. Scholars 
and philosophers may be rarer on the banks of Isis and Cam than in 
Munich and Bonn. Yet, on the whole, mind is, and has been for 
long centuries, cultivated and expanded in our two grand seats of 
learning. At the present moment—in Oxford, at all events—an 
amount of intellectual activity prevails well worthy of the place, if 
not of the colossal endowment it possesses. 

In the face of the above considerations, and of the equally per- 
tinent fact that the two Universities are centres of high-pressure 
refinement, it cannot but appear strange that art in every branch 
has been ever cruelly cold-shouldered, where, by all the rules of 
calculation, we might have anticipated she would have been warmly 
welcomed. Such, however, is the case. At Cambridge, for example, 
Byron was, to use an expressive vulgarism, little better than a fish 
out of water. Oxford, again, by way of stultifying herself, expelled 
her grandest genius, Shelley. Whilst, to descend to our own gene- 
ration, Alma Mater, out of her plethora of wealth, afforded no en- 
couragement whatsoever to two of the foremost of living poets, viz. 
the author of Chastelard and Atalanta in Calydon and the author of 
the Earthly Paradise. Sinecures ranging from 8001. to 3001. per 
annum were bestowed liberally on mere nonentities. These men of 
the future, however, received no such subsidies. To be strictly 
truthful, they lacked even the smile, the countenance of Oxford 
authority. 

Of course when poetry, which in essence is both akin to scholar- 
ship and also continually trenches on the domain of metaphysics, has 
been utterly tabooed, and that, too, in a society where those studies 
are virtually paramount, it will hardly be a matter for wonder if other 
arts have fared even worse. Asregards Music, the story of her con- 
nection with either University can only be described as one of shame 
and of pain. In the old Catholic days founders left funds to provide 
for a musical staff in their college chapels. Hence, as the art pro- 
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gressed, a set of resident musicians was congregated; and, music 
seeming to flourish on academic soil, King James I. granted faculties 
in that art, constituting the Universities in effect public examining 
boards. Alas, however, for poor St. Cecilia! The governing bodies 
of the colleges filched away, in large lumps, the stipends assigned by 
pious founders for the support of musicians. The artists themselves 
were not only robbed, but trampled upon—consigned to social ostra- 
cism, insulted. At Oxford—and this, too, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria—the doctors of music were ignominiously turned out of 
their seats in the Theatre at Commemoration. Whilst the very 
degrees were tampered with by ignorant, unsympathetic, and reckless 
Jacks in office. These are assertions. Out of the multiplicity of 
proofs ready to hand it will not be difficult to justify them. 

Some two centuries back, in the bonnie days of the Merry 
Monarch, when Beauty was beginning to emerge from the black veil 
of Puritanism which for the nonce had stifled her, one Dr. Benjamin 
Rogers was organist of Magdalen College, Oxford. This man was 
not merely an executant, but also a composer of rare merit for the 
age in which he lived. He may rank fairly between Orlando Gibbons 
and Dr. Aldrich. His strains still resound in our cathedrals, from 
Exeter to Carlisle, from Norwich to Bangor. His history may be 
easily summarised—as concisely, in effect, as that of many another 
injured soul. He was illegally ejected from his small preferment, 
because—and the cause itself is significant of the small esteem in 
which music was then held—his pretty daughter had the hardihood 
to flirt with a gentleman commoner of the college. Having been thus 
deprived of subsistence, the poor artist left Oxford, and shortly after- 
wards died in extreme indigence. 

Than a history so sad as this nothing can read simpler, and it 
would seem but righteous to condemn the high-handed oppression 
and cold heartlessness which could thus harry an artist of eminence 
to starvation. The Universities, however, remain unchanged. A 
similar spirit to that which animated the fellows of Magdalen in the 
days of Charles IT. prevails generally up to the present hour. Enough 
to state that Sterndale Bennett, the friend of Mendelssohn, the one 
English composer who has succeeded in enrapturing, by the force of 
a splendid genius, nations more esthetically appreciative than our- 
selves, received from the great and niggardly University of Cambridge, 
for shedding lustre on her not very brilliant professoriate, the pitiful 
stipend of 100/. per annum—a sum which would not have been of- 
fered without a blush to a college under-butler or an assistant-cook. 
Nor does Cambridge lack a rival in supreme parsimony. The same 
stipend was the price at which the professorial services of Sir Henry 
Bishop were assessed by Oxford. The same stipend is all, out of an 
endowment ot 400,000. per annum, she can spare to Sir Henry’s 
successor, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, whose zeal and self-sacrifice for art 
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are only paralleled by his profound knowledge and unquestionable 
talent. 

And yet, were Oxford less callous to the just claims of this branch 
of art, she might feel an honest pride in her roll of musicians. Will 
it be credited that the list of musical doctors who have been es- 
teemed unworthy to occupy the superior bench in the Theatre 
includes not only a Bishop and an Ouseley, but also Professor 
Oakeley of Edinburgh; Dr. 8S. Sebastian Wesley, a composer of 
splendid originality; Dr. Monk of York; Dr. Hayne of Eton; 
Dr. Corfe, a sterling musician of local repute, who has laboured long 
and truly in the cause of art; Dr. Stainer; and Sir George Elvey ? 
No wonder, after this, that Messrs. George Macfarren and Henry 
Smart declined to take degrees thus trailed in the mud, although it 
must be added that the former has recently condescended to accept 
the Cambridge professorship, an honour of which that very mathe- 
matical University is by no means deserving. It is not always that 
the pearls invert the scriptural order, and actually cast themselves 
before swine. 

The other departments of art, happily, lack degrees in our om- 
niscient Alms Matres. Happily, let it be echoed; otherwise what 
would Professor Ruskin, who already, if rumour be correct, is out of 
heart with Oxford donnishness and its pitiable indifference to all 
beyond the domain of pedantry and priggishness—what would so 
earnest a soul have to say if his special department of art were 
handled as was music by a certain Oxford Vice-Chancellor, who sub- 
sequently rose to the episcopate, his one claim to preferment being 
an unlimited capacity for iconoclasm ? 

The story is useful as an illustration of the position we venture 
to assume, viz. that without external pressure Art will never ob- 
tain a fair share of academical endowments. We will narrate it 
impartially, and as far as may be without comment. 

A certain gentleman, resident in a provincial town, was ambitious 
of a high degree in music. His fame as an executant had reached 
at least as far as the metropolis. Suffice it, that he was thoroughly 
master of the keyboard and pedals ; and that no words of ours could 
enhance the reputation he enjoyed as a brilliant organ-player, a 
painstaking teacher, and a respected conductor. To have dubbed 
him an ignoramus in music would have been a cruel and wanton in- 
justice. Nevertheless, to be exact, he had not studied his art au 
fond, so as to qualify himself to meet on terms of equality the three- 
headed Rhadamanthus of the Schools. He could render note for 
note and bar for bar the most elaborate of fugues; he could con- 
duct a large choral society. Nevertheless his acquaintance with 
the complexities of the theory of music was not adequate to the 
requirements of Sir F, A. G. Ouseley, Dr. Corfe, and poor Dr. 
Stephen Elvey of New College, the elder brother of Sir George 
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Elvey of Windsor. Will it be credited, in the face of such lack of 
essential knowledge, that this gentleman was so unwise as to pro- 
pose to the Oxford Vice-Chancellor aforementioned that he should 
bring forward a decree in Convocation to permit him to take simul- 
taneously the degrees of Doctor and Bachelor, instead of waiting for 
the regulation interval between the two exercises? In defiance of 
the protest of the Professor of Music this abnormal decree was 
actually put to the assemblage of Master of Arts—save the mark! 
—and was carried, subject of course to the necessary condition of 
the candidate satisfying the examiners. Had the examinee pos- 
sessed but the minimum of knowledge of his subject he would 
thereby have overridden the whole faculty of music. Unfortunately 
for himself he was found to fall below the fixed standard determined 
by the professor and his assistant examiners; and thus a reductio 
ad absurdum of all Oxford musical degrees was avoided. We main- 
tain that for the Faculty of Arts thus to dictate to the Faculty of 
Music in any University was as indecent as it was inequitable, if not 
illegal. 

The above, however, can give but a feeble impression of the 
wrongs this department of art has suffered in either University. 
A recent professor of political economy informed the writer that the 
choir of a certain wealthy college were in receipt of less than one- 
fourth of the sum assigned them by the founder, ¢.e. according to 
the relative value of money ; the balance being shamelessly absorbed 
by the senior Fellows, whose plethoric incomes: had more than 
doubled in ten years. The excuse offered for this arrangement was, 
forsooth, that musicians do not enjoy the same social status—in the 
precincts. of Alma Mater—as competition wallahs, who come up from 
the grammar-schools to grab fellowships jn consideration of a quali- 
fied proficiency in dead languages, mental science, or mathematics. 
The logic adduced was somewhat extraordinary, to say the least. 
What, we would inquire, is the precise social estimate to be as- 
signed to Dobbins the Greek-particle coach, or Stubbins the 
Trigonometry grinder, owtside the college-walls? Within that 
sanctum both of course vote themselves petty deities, terrorising 
the scouts, and appalling freshmen. Will it be asserted that either 
one or the other would be acceptable in circles to which men like 
Sir F. A. G. Ouseley and Professor Oakeley—who are not ashamed 
to be identified with a holy cause—belong, by the right of blood and 
breeding? Who is Dobbins and what is Stubbins, that he or they 
should affirm of their mongrel selves that they are fitted for seats in 
the synagogue, for which a splendid genius like—we beg his pardon 
for mentioning his name in juxtaposition with those of a Dobbins 
and a Stubbins—Samuel Sebastian Wesley is unfitted? Is the 
mind of a tone-poet who has conferred honour on England to be 
held in less reverence than that of a wretched unoriginal drudge, 
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whose only possible chance of notoriety consists in hatching up some 
stale blasphemous heresy, which startles only to disgust? Beyond 
the charmed caucus of academical ignorance and intolerance cer- 
tainly not. The country is quite in the temper to appreciate genius ; 
and as education spreads it is to be expected that men, whom it has 
delighted Oxford and Cambridge to dishonour, will be less lightly 
esteemed than even their gigantesque corporate detractors. 

Ex uno disce omnes. Music alone of all the arts has as yet 
been endowed in our ancient Universities. Had poetry, painting, 
sculpture, been also remembered in the will of the average pious 
founder, in all likelihood their fate would have been the same. 
Jealousy lies at the root of the evil. Your obnoxiously-good school- 
boy, who from a local exhibition and a college scholarship rises to 
the sublime dignity of a fellowship, has no more art in his com- 
position than the sausage he devours for breakfast. In the artist, 
therefore, he is quick to recognise a meritorious and dangerous rival. 
Hence, with that meanness which seems the invariable parasite of 
superlative goodness, he sets to work to steal the artist’s commons, 
and then holds him up to the ridicule of the vulgar as a poor hungry 
dog. Vain is it on all accounts to expect that, if left to their own 
devices, either Oxford or Cambridge will yield up a tithe of their 
endowments for the aid of art. The authorities will inform you 
that they have a certain defined curriculum, which conduces ad- 
mirably to the manufacture of innumerable Dobbins and Stubbins, 
with which they are excellently well satisfied. Ergo, art and artists 
may go empty away. 

We put the issue baldly, nakedly, and without one panel of 
veneer. The governing bodies in our Universities do not recognise 
the eternal truth that art is the best, the holiest, the most attractive, 
the most elevating of teachers. Were the aforementioned hard-and- 
fast curriculum enlarged so as to admit art, there are thousands of 
idlers who at once would turn industrious. It does not follow be- 
cause a youth hates mathematics and abhors Latin idioms that 
therefore he is a purblind fool, without capacity and without aspira- 
tions. For all we know to the contrary, Mendelssohn, the grandest 
mind the world has seen for eighteen centuries, may have revolted 
from these and similar irritating impediments to that absorption of 
the splendid forces of his being which produced works of immortality. 
If it be asserted that the sum-total of human knowledge is comprised 
in language, we can at least reply that sound is a more universal 
language than even Latin, colour and form than Greek, imagination 
than the complete lexicon of philology itself. The subject, however, 
hardly admits of abstract argument. Our contention amounts to 
this, that the Universities have not dealt as yet even measure to 
art. During the past twenty years the University of Oxford has 
expended on a huge palace for the encouragement of natural science 
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a sum not far short of 200,000/.; and this independently of the 
scholarships, exhibitions, fellowships, and professorships which have 
been set apart from college revenues for that study. To this 
liberality we take no exception. But, in stern contrast to it, we 
cannot avoid remarking that were Sir F. Doyle, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
or Professor Ruskin to rise in congregation and propose a vote of 
twenty pounds for the advancement of poetry, music, or fine art, he 
would be laughed down and his proposition would be rejected by a 
majority of fifty to one. To revert to our previous metaphor—as 
& necessary consequence of this ostracism of art—the pearls do not 
cast themselves before the swine. They object to be trampled on. 
Hence the tongue of the art-professors is silent. They acquiesce 
in the amiable conclusion, that whereas a diabolical monster—who 
has vivisected some hundreds of animals—is regarded as worthy of 
being styled Bachelor of Arts of their University, an art-student, 
however deeply he might have laboured in the pursuit of esthetical 
science, however creative his mind might be, occupies a lower plat- 
form. 

Perhaps so. Enough, however, of sarcasm. The vein is so rich 
that it turns up only too easily. If it were not that the nation is 
so hideously overburdened with debt and, its inevitable consequence, 
taxation, it might happen eventually that the expediency of found- 
ing an Art University in the metropolis would appear patent to all. 
In our judgment art is one, and should not be mixed up with oppo- 
site and irrelevant pursuits. A grand school of art, enjoying an en- 
dowment as large as that of the old Universities, and open to either 
sex, would benefit the empire, if not the world. Such a notion, 
however, under present circumstances, is but a chimera. Nor, in- 
deed, would it in its results ever be otherwise, unless art-know- 
ledge were to be placed on a par with Latin prose, logic, arithmetic, 
and those other elevating subjects which absorb the attention of the 
boyhood and budding manhood of our upper-middle class, and render 
the average English gentleman so refined, so intelligent, so sympa- 
thetic, so remarkably spiritual. The elder Universities haye before 
them, now that they are about to redistribute their plethoric funds, 
a golden opportunity for advancing the cause of art, and at the same 
time of humanising their own rugged alumni. They have admitted 
to parity with their favourite studies natural science in its various 
‘branches. Why not, at whatever sacrifice of insensate prejudice, 
extend the same liberality to art—thereby at all-events attaching a 
realistic sense to the existing nomenclature of their degrees? The 
art-student might if necessary supplement his more serious business 
by acquiring Aldrich’s logic, Colenso’s arithmetic, or some other 
of the pet subjects so beloved by the heart of dons. Indeed the dis- 
advantage most art-students labour under at present is the lack of 
what is termed a general education, such as is, in a modicum, sup- 
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plied by the lecture-rooms of Oxford and Cambridge. Not that we can 
conceive any system of art-education as likely to prove distinctly and 
universally fruitful except in a grand central school or university, to 
which would be attracted not the mere grubs only, the ballet-dancers 
and music-masters, the photograph-tinters and signboard-painters, 
but the genius of all classes, especially of that one class which, being 
nurtured in refinement, and inheriting its influence also from count- 
less refined progenitors, is most naturally attuned to art. Such a 
guild of brothers and sisters would leayen the whole of English 
society to an extent far exceeding the partial influence of Oxford and 
Cambridge. This proposition being, however, unfortunately just 
now beyond our possible as a nation, and far in advance of our pre- 
sent condition of culture—for as yet we underrate art, artists, and 
still more the solid good of art—we look not without sentiments of 
hope towards the twin magnificent institutions:on the banks of Isis 
and Cam. If it could only be recognised as the duty of a university 
as a catholic instructress to develop to the utmost the capacity of 
those who come to be taught, our argument would be vastly sim- 
plified for us. Hitherto, the one object both of schools-and uni- 
versities seems to have been to render all knowledge unpalatable—a 
bitter, nauseous draught. The constitution of the patient was never 
taken into account ; neither was his capacity. Hence, some years 
ago, Oxford witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a gentleman who 
had carried off the Newdigate Poem—the solitary prize awarded for 
esthetic proficiency—leaving his Alma Mater without a degree! Of 
course, so long as Dobbins and Stubbins remain quite satisfied as to 
their own superiority over Swinburne and Morris, Sterndale Bennett 
and S. S. Wesley, it will be difficult to gain for art an absolute 
equality with that farrago known as Litere Humaniores, and with 
mathematics. The world, however, is growing wiser and more truly 
liberal. It would be unreasonable, therefore, to despair of our inar- 
tistie Universities. Their relation to art in the past has been ut- 
terly unworthy even of a limited intelligence, to say nothing about 
a qualified honesty. In the future, it is just possible that they 
may attain to such moral and mental altitude as shall induce them 
to repair the old errors by a large generosity, and an honourable 
efflux of cordial sympathy. 
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‘TOMMY ATKINS’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOM BULLKLEY OF LISSINGTON,’ ETC. 


‘For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
Tke farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger’s gain, 
The sodger’s wealth is honour. 
The brave poor sodger ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he's his country's stay 
In hour and day of danger.’ BURNS. 


Tommy Arkrins is the generic name for the British private. It is 
derived from the prescribed form of his moathly accounts, the sol- 
dier’s signature to which stands thus: 
Thomas - Atkins, 
mark 

Every one who knows anything of the army knows him under this 
name, and I noticed that the correspondents on the Gold Coast 
adopted it freely in their letters. 

I know Tommy well, and I like him. I have known him in 
weal and woe, on land and at sea, in three out of the four quarters 
of the globe, andI shall ever look back on my relations with Thomas, 
‘through all these changing scenes of life,’ in a spirit of kindly 
remembrance ; and if ever in my humble way I can do him a good 
turn, I'll do it. 

I have seen him in health and sickness, in joy and sorrow, in 
honour and degradation. I have heard him joyously trolling out 
some soldier’s song, or seen him in his barrack-rooin footing it mer- 
rily to the fife’s shrill notes. I have sat by his sick bedside, and I 
have seen him in his death-agony. I have seen him amidst the 
acclamations of his countrymen on the return from some gallantly- 
fought campaign. I have seen him tied up to the triangles in the 
barrack-square quivering under the lash, or on board ship in mid- 
ocean lashed. to a grating, getting four dozen from a boatswain’s 
mate—sights which, thank God, I can never see again.* I have 
seen him receiving the Victoria Cross from his Sovereign ; [ have 
seen him, alas, on the scaffold. 

At 5 a.m., supposing it to be summer, the reveille brings Tommy 


‘ * Flogging ia the army abolished, 
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out of bed, and after rolling up his mattress, strapping it up tight, 
folding his sheets and rug, all exactly according to a little drawing 
of how it is to be done hanging up in the room, he proceeds to make 
his toilet. He sticks his broken piece of looking-glass—at least, 
I never came across a Tommy with a whole one—against the win- 
dow, and shaves according to regulation with a regulation razor, a 
regulation brush, and a piece of soap of the regulation size. He 
then takes his towel and soap and repairs to one of the ablution 
rooms, of which there are always a sufficiency in every barrack. 
After a short stay here he emerges shining from his matutinal 
‘rinse,’ and completes his toilet. At about half-past six he turns 
out for early-morning drill, at which the non-commissioned officers, 
the sergeant-major, and the adjutant are present. After about an 
hour or so of ‘ Right arf, turn; left arf, turn; take the beggar’s name 
down’ (as chronicled by Punch), he is dismissed with a pretty keen 
appetite for his breakfast. This, as provided for him by Government, 
consists of a basin of hot tea or coffee and as much of his day’s 
allowance of bread as he likes to consume. But Tommy is a little 
bit of an epicure, and he generally has a penny or two to expend in 
a saveloy, a bloater, a bunch of radishes, or a sausage, wherewith 
to give a zest to his morning meal: there are always authorised 
vendors of these luxuries in camp and barracks. I don’t think from 
what I have seen of him that Tommy is particular about his sausages, 
and I imagine he would listen to that thrilling verse of the ‘ little 
wee dog’ which throws a horrible light on their manufacture with a 
smack ofthe lips rather than a shudder. After breakfast he prepares 
himself for the great event of the day, the commanding officer’s 
parade at half-past ten or eleven. This is a much more trying ordeal 
than the adjutant’s or sergeant-major’s drill in the morning, inas- 
much as the whiteness of his belts, the length of his hair, the spot- 
lessness of his clothes, the shininess of his buttons and boots, the 
set of his forage cap or shako, in short, his appearance from top to 
toe, will be subjected to the severe test of his captain’s inspection, 
and Tommy prepares himself for it with a full sense of its import- 
ance. As soon as the captain of his company has finished this 
rigorous scrttiny the drill commences, and for the next hour and a 
half or two hours Thomas Atkins is hard at it, wheeling into line, 
forming squares, firing volleys, and having ‘his name taken down.’ 
As soon as the parade is dismissed, Tommy, generally with wild 
shouts and rough gambols like an emancipated schoolboy, rushes off 
to his barrack-room and takes off his belt. The morning’s exercise 
has given him a keen appetite, and he is quite ready for his dinner. 
The table is soon laid for the repast. The centre piece is a plate 
of salt and pepper, and Tommy completes the arrangement by put- 
ting his basin, with his knife, fork, and spoon beside it, on the 
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board. He then gets his bread down from the shelf above his bed, 
and awaits the sound of the bugle. Exactly as the barrack clock 
strikes one, the bugle call of ‘ Pick ’em up, pick ’em up, hot pota- 
toes !’ falls invitingly on his ears, and simultaneously there enter the 
mess orderlies, enveloped in a delicious fog of steam from their pre- 
cious burdens. There are no trays or waiters or dishes; the meat 
is carried in mess-tins, and the ‘ spuds,’ as Tommy calls his potatoes, 
peep from between the meshes of a net, in which they have been 
boiled, to prevent them mingling with the spuds of other messes in 
the great joint-boiler. If at this moment you observe an extra 
glisten in Tommy’s eye, you will know that it’s ‘ duff day,’ that is, 
the rations of meat will be made into pies instead of plain boiled in 
nets, like the spuds, or made into soup. By the way, if you want 
to see potatoes properly done, just drop in on Tommy at about one 
o’clock in the day, and you will behold a picture of mealiness rarely 
equalled, never surpassed, on your own table. It must not be sup- 
posed that each company just furnishes a couple of men as cooks, 
who are left to their own devices. There is a regimental Soyer who 
reigns supreme in the cook-house, a sergeant who has graduated in 
a school of cookery, and who, under the title of the ‘ master cook,’ 
rules in this culinary sphere with a rod of iron—the poker, presum- 
ably. 

The mess orderlies having deposited their precious burdens on 
the table, the corporal or lance-corporal of the mess divides the 
rations into the requisite number of portions, and Tommy at once 
lays on. He has just about settled down to his work when a cane 
is struck sharply against the open door, and a non-commissioned 
officer yells out ‘’Shun!’ Tommy drops his knife and fork as if he 
had been shot, bolts what he has in his mouth, and glares straight 
to his front. 

‘ Any complaints ?’ asks an officer, either the captain of the day 
or the orderly subaltern, as he pops his head in at the door. Asa 
general rule the answer is ‘ None, sir.’ The officer then vanishes, 
and Tommy again goes at it tooth and nail literally. The meal is 
generally washed down with a draught of porter, and then, after 
clearing away and cleaning up, he lights his pipe and sits down on 
his iron bed, which is his chair by day, or else on a form outside in 
the sun. He has not much time for digestion or meditation though, 
for at two o’clock he must be out on the barrack-square again, for 
adjutant’s, sergeant-major’s, or subaltern’s drill, as the case may be ; 
and he has to turn out spick-and-span, or it will be the worse for 
him. 

About half-past three this third affliction is over, and he now 
looks forward to his tea. At four o’clock the bugle-sound of ‘ Pick 
"em up, pick ’em up, hot potatoes!’ again rings through the barracks ; 
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but, alas, this is a mere mockery. There are no hot potatoes for 
this meal; nothing but a basin of tea and what is left from break- 
fast. and dinner of his ration of bread. There are the saveloy and 
sausage vendors about certainly, but if Tommy has already indulged 
in the morning, he can’t afford to do it again in the afternoon. 
There is the evening’s stroll down into the town, or the visit to the 
canteen to hear a song, and it won’t do to be without a copper or 
two in his pocket, so he generally contents himself with his basin of 
tea and hunch of dry bread. This is his last meal in the day, and 
it is a crying shame, I think, that it should be so. From four 
o’clock in the afternoon to eight o’clock the next morning Tommy 
fasts. The Government should provide him with a good supper of 
bread-and-cheese at eight o’clock, if he chose to come back to the 
barrack-room for it, and Tommy gencrally would. Besides the phy- 
sical good and comfort this meal would afford him, it would often 
draw him away from the public-house or mischief down in the town. 
After tea is over he will occupy himself for about an hour in prepar- 
ing for the morrow’s parade. Armed with sponge and pipe-clay, 
‘button-brusb and stick,’ rag and water, he will set to work cleaning 
his belts and rifle, and furbishing up his buttons and brass orna- 
ments. He likes, as a rule, doing this outside on a bench in the 
sun, and at this time he is much given to breaking out in song and 
whistle as he brushes and polishes away. His belts and buttons are 
now beautiful to behold, but his chef-d’euvre is unquestionably his 
pouch. The amount of ‘ elbow grease’ he expends upen that article 
is perfectly wonderful. Having given the finishing touch to its shiny 
black surface, he takes a last fond look and carries it tenderly to his 
room. Now whatever you do don’t run up against Tommy or kick 
up a dust at this moment, or there will be arow. Having reached 
his cot he wraps the pouch up in an old silk handkerchief, and hangs 
it up over his bed; and if on the morrow’s parade the ‘ cap’en’ says, 
‘ Very good pouch, Atkins; capital pouch; best pouch in the com- 
pany,’ Tommy will have reaped his reward. 

Having got the pouch off his mind he is now a free man. There 
are many ways of employing his leisure. He may go to the recrea- 
tion-room and read the papers, write a letter or two, or play baga- 
telle;; he may go to the canteen and have a chat over a ‘ pot o’ four 
ale,’ and listen to a song later on in the evening ; or he may go and 
play fives (there is a fives-court in every barrack or permanent camp), 
or “put shot,’ that is, see how far he can heave a 32lb. shot—sure 
to be some of his comrades at it; or he may play at cricket with 
the men, or, if he like it better, with the officers if they are practising. 
They are always glad to see him, and if he joins their game he will 
have his innings as safely as the colonel himself. 


Any of the above he can do, and whichever he chooses he plunges 
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at once into without losing any time in ‘ titivating.’ But if Tommy 
is going fora stroll in the town, perchance with the young woman 
he is courting and whom he hopes to make-some day Mrs. Tommy 
Atkins, then very elaborate indeed will be the preparations. Towel 
and soap in hand he will pay another visit to the ablution rooms, 
the broken piece of looking-glass will be set up on the window-sill, 
another scrape to the chin will be given. Then from some mys- 
terious recesses of his knapsack, which is dressing-case, portmanteau, 
and desk all in one to him, he will produce a pot of pomatum, and 
plentifully anoint himself. When he once breaks out in this direc- 
tion he has a heavy hand with the pomatum-pot, and thinks he never 
looks so killing as when each individual hair of his head bears at its 
extremity a globule of semi-liquid bear’s-grease. Iam sorry to be 
at issue with Tommy on any point, but I cannot agree with him on 
the subject of hairdressing. He has a sneaking fondness, too, for 
wearing the back of his neck a la scalded pig, and I have often seen 
him having it shaved by his comrade or chum. When he has com- 
pleted his toilet and set his forage cap on his head at the correct 
angle, he will produce from the folds of his mattress, which is, when 
no officer’s visit is apprehended, a species of cupboard to him, a care 
and a pair of white-cotton gloves, and sally forth. Tommy on the 
stroll without a cane is a poor thing, but Tommy with a cane is a 
dashing fellow, awakening the admiration of the passers-by as he 
cuts at an imaginary enemy at every step or unmercifully flogs his 
own legs. 

Exactly at ‘last post’—ten o’clock in the summer—he must be in 
to answer his name to the orderly sergeant or corporal of his company, 
and he often has to come back with greater speed and less dignity 
than he went out. The society ofthe future Mrs. Tommy has been 
so fascinating, it may be, and the parting so prolonged, or the 
company at his ‘ house -of call’ down in the town so pleasant, that 
he has lingered to within a few minutes of the time, and has to 
‘double’ up to barracks as hard as he can, and arrives probably 
‘just in time to be too late.’ Panting and ont of breath, he is 
forthwith taken before the subaltern collecting tattoo reports, and a 
hard-hearted sub. he would be who would consign him to the guard- 
room. 

‘Mustn’t make a practice of this, Atkins. All right this time; 
get away to bed,’ is generally the rejoinder to his excuses; and 
Tommy salutes and goes off to his room with a thankful heart beat- 
ing under his shiny buttons. I have always found a little kindness 
and consideration go a long way with Tommy Atkins, and I must 
add that he is generally shown both by his officers. As a rule, your 
most outrageous martinet is the sub-lieutenant of a few weeks’ 
standing; but he very soon, by force of precept and example, sees 
the errors of his’ ways. 
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A quarter of an hour after last post the bugler sounds ‘ lights 
out,’ and if Tommy has not finished undressing himself, he must 
complete the operation and get into bed in the dark. He has been 
on his legs the greater part of the day since five in the morning, 
and he probably sleeps soundly until the reveille awakens him to a 
repetition of the previous day’s doings. 

The above is a fair transcript of Tommy’s life for the twenty-four 
hours; but there are variations. As arule, he has not more than 
four or five consecutive nights in bed; I have known him with only 
three. Every fifth or sixth day about he is on guard, mounting 
usually at ten o’clock one morning and coming off the same hour 
the next. To each post requiring a sentry three men are told off, 
which gives each man two hours on sentry and four off. If there 
are four posts in a guard, the latter consists of twelve men, who 
are divided into three ‘reliefs’ of four men each. Supposing our 
Tommy is in the first relief, he is on sentry from ten to twelve in 
the morning, from four to six in the afternoon, from ten to twelve 
at night, and from four to six the following morning. 

This ‘ sentry-go,’as he calls it,is nojoke. For the whole two hours 
he must be marching up and down a beaten track about thirty yards 
long, with his rifle and fixed bayonet properly shouldered, or ‘ at 
the carry,’ or if he chooses to stand still now and then, it must be 
‘strictly at attention,’ or ‘ correctly at ease.’ There is no sentry 
in the world as steady as Thomas Atkins. Altogether he has eight 
hours out of the twenty-four at this monotonous work, and the in- 
tervals he spends in lounging about on a form, or trying to snatch 
an odd hour’s rest on the ‘ guard bed,’ which is simply a sloping 
wooden platform, and just about as suft and downy as a fishmonger’s 
slab. A four-poster, however, would be somewhat wasted upon him, 
seeing that during the twenty-four hours he is on no account allowed 
to take off any of his clothing or accoutrements, and a tightly-but- 
toned tunic, plentifully festooned with belts and pouches, is not ex- 
actly the sort of dress to go to bed in. When he comes off sentry 
he may put his rifle in the arm-rack, and take his shako off, but 
that’s all. Altogether the guard-room is not, like Rosherville Gar- 
dens, ‘the place to spend a happy day in,’ and I have often seen 
Tommy coming off guard looking very washed-out and worn. This 
duty comes round to him every sixth day or so, and ‘ takes it out’ 
of Tommy more than bad climates or hard work. The soldier ages 
very soon. Tommy Atkins at thirty invariably looks ten years older, 
and I have heard old experienced army doctors ascribe this princi- 
pally to the sentry work at night. 

Besides guard Tommy has manifold duties to fulfil. There are 
pickets and fatigues innumerable, and he must take his turn of 
‘mess orderly,’ help to draw the rations in the morning, take them 
to the cook-house, bring them back again when cooked, &c. He 
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must also assist in keeping his room clean, and the amount of scrub- 
bing and rubbing and scraping he is perpetually engaged in with 
this object can only be realised by a sight of his floor, tables, and 
benches, which are all as snow-white as it is in the nature of wood 
to be. Not a speck of grease is to be seen anywhere when the offi- 
cer goes round to inspect the rooms. So far as the discovery near the 
barracks of fuller’s-earth, or a substitute for it, goes, Tommy is quite 
a geologist. I recollect once in the Mediterranean accompanying 
some Turkish officers round an English barrack, and the tassel of 
each officer’s fez nearly stood straight on end with astonishment at 
the tables and floors. I could appreciate their feelings of amaze- 
ment when, some months later, I beheld a Turkish soldiers’ barrack- 
room for the first time. 

In every company there are certain to be some public characters. 
The ‘handy man,’ the ‘ wag,’ and the ‘lawyer’ are generally the 
three. The ‘handy man’ is he who can build a rabbit-hutch or a 
dog-kennel out of nothing (Tommy is fond of pets), cut hair, splice 
a bat, make a draughtboard out of—to use an unavoidable figure of 
catachresis—scraps of coloured cloth, make a bird-cage out of an old 
tin canteen, in short, if he were to give his mind to it, I am not 
certain that he could not falsify the proverb on the impossibility of 
making a purse out of a sow’s ear. That he will ever bring his in- 
genious mind to bear on the attempt is improbable, for Tommy has 
not much use for purses. The ‘ wag’ must be able to sing a song, 
tell a good story, be possessed of ‘ cheek’ and a rough-and-ready 
sort of wit, and have a plentiful stock of good-humour, or he will 
soon be deposed. The ‘lawyer’ is the man who always has a com- 
plaint to make to his officer, who always disputes his accounts, who 
always thinks he is being ‘put upon.’ He is generally better edu- 
cated than his fellows, and has probably been a clerk in a small way; 
he possesses that little knowledge which is a dangerous thing, and 
generally ends badly. The handy man has many friends, the wag 
many admirers, the lawyer neither one nor the other. The handy 
man comes out strong in the field, under canvas, on board ship, and 
on all occasions of difficulty ; the wag shines on the march, in the 
barrack-room, in the canteen; and the lawyer has a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself at the half-yearly inspection, when the inspect- 
ing general asks the whole regiment whether any man has a com- 
plaint to make. Now is the lawyer’s time. He steps forward, the 
mark of all eyes, and enters into a long rigmarole whine. In nine 
cases out of ten the complaint is frivolous and groundless, for there 
are very few commanding officers in the service who would not strain 
every nerve to redress a man’s grievance if he have one. The in- 
specting general, however, will always listen to the lawyer’s story, 
and before he leaves the barracks will investigate it from beginning 
to end, as if the fate of the nation depended on the result. 
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Tommy is very fond of ‘ play-acting,’ and in every regiment there 
is sure to be a dramatic company among the men. He dearly loves 
to ‘strut and fret his hour on the stage,’ and to see him do the 
Duke of Buckingham or the Earl of Rochester in ammunition boots 
is a sight. His stock pieces are the Miser of Shoreditch, Black- 
eyed Susan (drama), the Miller and his Men, and suchlike. 

He is also very fond, when he has the chance, of tripping it ‘ on 
the light fantastic toe,’ and an uncommonly fantastic toe it is. I 
never in all my life saw such airs and graces, such bowing and scrap- 
ing, such pirouetting and teetotuming, such ceremony and deport- 
ment, as at a Tommy Atkins’ dance. I recollect some years ago 
the company with which my lot was cast was stationed on a small 
island off the coast of Greece. There was little or nothing in the 
place itself to occupy the men, and a low fever began to make its 
appearance among them. ‘To counteract this the captain did his 
utmost to arouse and amuse them, and, amongst other things, he 
instituted weekly assemblies, which he and his subaltern graced for 
an hour or two with their presence. There was one little difficulty 
at the outset. The only available ladies for Tommy to lead in the 
mazy dance were his comrades’ wives, and all these, scarcely with 
one exception, had babies in arms which could not be left at home. 
There was only one way out of the dilemma, and that was to extend 
the invitation to the babies. This was done, and so far from the 
babies destroying, as was feared, the harmony of the evening, they, 
on the contrary, did much to promote it, by correcting in a great 
measure the disproportion of men to women. A woman witha bou- 
quet and a fan requires but one partner; a woman with a baby and 
a bottle must have two, one to hold her, the other to hold the baby. 
When Tommy wanted to dance, he was obliged first to secure the 
service of a baby-cwm-bottle-holder, and the invitation to the dance 
was generally couched in this wise: ‘ Will yer have a turn, Mrs. 
Magrath? Bill Potts ’ull ’old the babby.’ Of course an infantile 
wail often went up to the ceiling, and if the babies had only been 
unanimous on this point, they would have driven us off the field. 
But they had not yet learned the force of combination, and the two 
Greek fiddlers were able to cope with them in detail. Waltzes and 
galops were not much patronised, they were low; redowas, polkas, 
mazurkas, Circassian circles, varsovianas, and the Caledonians were 
evidently the correct things. To me who had never seen Tommy 
except stiffly on parade, and had heard only of Circassian slaves 
—never of Circassian circles—the sight was passing strange. I 
could hardly realise that this model of deportment I now saw before 
me bending in the graceful varsoviana, or chasséing in the stately 
Caledonians, was the ‘same Thomas Atkins I had been wont to see 
looking straight to his front, or holding ‘his thumbs one inch in 
rear of the seams of his trousers.’ It was in the Circassian circle, 
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I think, that his grace and elegance were at their zenith. On the 
fiddlers striking up the first bar he would perform a dignified pas 
seul in front of his partner of about a minute’s duration, winding up 
with a high-shouldered bow that old Mr. Turveydrop might have in 
vain emulated. Tommy in the redowa was also good; but his high 
action in the mazurka, though a fine and spirited illustration of the 
Terpsichorean art, was dangerous and apt to lead to breaches of the 
peace. These assemblies took place every week for some time, and 
they did a great deal towards dissipating the low fever born of ennut 
and idleness. This taste Tommy carries with him to the farthest 
quarters of the globe, and I have often seen him in the far distant 
‘land of the rising sun’ stolidly working that fantastic toe of his in 
company with the laughing little maidens of Japan, in some very 
peculiar national dances. 

Tommy has a great idea of keeping up Christmas, and the far- 
ther he is away from home the greater ‘stickler’ he will be for the 
old time-honoured customs. For a week before the festive day he 
is hard at work, cutting out paper mottoes and devices, and painting 
strange designs to be fixed to the barrack-room walls ; and I almost 
believe that if he were stationed in the midst of the Sahara, he 
would manage somehow to have a few boughs and green leaves. 
I know that he once managed it in mid-ocean, which is nearly as 
unfavourable a locality. It was once my lot to spend a Christmas 
with Tommy in a troopship in the middle of the Indian Ocean, and 
on visiting the troop-deck at dinner-time, I was much surprised to 
find that most of the tables had burst out into leaf. With an eye 
to the future Tommy had, it appeared, smuggled on board a few 
small branches of evergreen when we had touched at the Cape two 
or three weeks previously. How he had managed all this time to 
evade the vigilance ofthe first lieutenant and his myrmidons (Tommy’s 
natural enemies on board a transport), I cannot conceive ; but that 
he did so shows how, when far away from home, the poor fellow 
cherished all these little observances of a time when home, more 
than at any other period, is in the mind of the exile. Tommy’s 
Christmas-day on shore in his normal condition is a very different 
affair. The decorations in the way of paper flags and evergreens are 
most elaborate. This is the time when the ‘ handy man’ comes out 
strong. The ‘ wag’s’ turn will come later on, at dinner and after. 
The feast is always supplied by the captain of the company and his 
two subalterns. There are generally about seventy men in a com- 
pany, who are, as a rule, accommodated in three rooms, and in each 
room a festive board is spread. There’s a tablecloth to-day—not a 
very fine one certainly, but it’s very white and clean, and beside 
each plate there’s a wine-glass and a tumbler—none of your tin 
canteens to-day. In keeping with all this state the dinner is post- 
poned to the more fashionable hour of two. At the top of each 
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table, by the side of the non-commissioned officer of the mess, there 
is a small tray with a decanter of wine and two wine-glasses, which 
are jealously guarded. The explanation of this mystery is, that the 
captain and his subaltern are sure to come round to see that Tommy 
is enjoying himself, and to address a few hearty and kindly words 
to him ; and Tommy is not going to be found wanting in hospitality 
on an occasion of this kind. That decanter of wine is of his own 
providing, and nothing, I think, would hurt Tommy more than for 
his officer to refuse the proffered glass of ‘ sherry white wine,’ as he 
reverently calls it. Ofcourse the captain and his subaltern never do 
refuse it, and if they also taste a slice of cake or, better still, a 
small piece of plum-pudding, Tommy feels doubly complimented. 
Before drinking the glass of ‘ sherry white wine’ to the healths of 
his men, the captain always makes a few remarks, which ought to 
contain a joke or two. It need not be one of the first water; in- 
deed, only let it be known that it’s meant for a joke, and that’s 
quite enough. Even a joke from the bench in a court of justice is 
not more certain of a good reception. By the side of the captain 
stands the colour-sergeant, looking alternately at his officer and the 
men with a smiling face, as much as to say, like Captain Crosstree 
in the burlesque, ‘ Always laugh, boys, at your captain’s jokes.’ 
The best plan is always to have a good old stock-joke, and then 
there can be no mistakes. I know my old captain adopted this 
course with the most brilliant success. His joke was this:* There 
was a man called Brown who enjoyed the reputation of having the 
‘biggest twist’—that is, the largest appetite—in the company, and 
on glancing round the festive board the most prominent feature was 
always Brown’s plate. From its willow-patterned surface there rose 
a pyramid of roast goose (it was generally roast goose) and baked 
potatoes, purposely heaped up, I suspect, by the ‘wag.’ When 
the captain took his glass in his hand to wish ‘his lads’ a merry 
Christmas, I knew what was coming, every man knew, Brown 
nervously so. The captain, in the middle of his remarks about ‘ not 
forgetting those at home,’ and having ‘spent many Christmases 
together all over the world,’ would suddenly pretend to catch sight 
of Brown’s plate for the first time, and, after shaking his head, 
would say in mock tones of sympathy, ‘Ah, Brown, that old attack 
of consumption coming on again, I see, eh?’ We generally here 
made our exit amidst the most ringing roars of laughter. 

‘What a joke!’ you'll say. Ah, but recollect your frame of 
mind. You are not about to tackle roast goose, a delight of only 
yearly occurrence; you didn’t know Brown; you didn’t know the 
‘cap’en ;’ you didn’t know the joke as I did. For ten successive 
years, in England, Ireland, in the middle of the Indian Ocean (not 
roast goose that time), and in various remote,quarters of the British 
* All rights reserved. 
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possessions, have I heard it, and, like port, it improved with age. 
The ‘ cap’en’ no longer commands the company ; he holds a higher 
military rank, and I know not if his mantle has fallen on his suc- 
cessor’s shoulders. If the ‘cap’en’ did his duty conscientiously, 
however, when he gave over charge of his company, he should have 
handed over that joke together with the arms and accoutrements. 

Tommy is very fond of pets, and the number of nondescript 
curs who find a happy home in a barrack is beyond belief. It is 
very hard even for an officer to keep a dog to himself. If that dog 
once tastes the delights of barrack-room hospitality, he is irreclaim- 
able. From my observations on this point, I have come to the 
conclusion that your bloated aristocrat amongst dogs is the well- 
bred little fox-terrier. Him alone of all his species I never knew 
degenerate into a barrack-room dog; not that he objected to honest 
Tommy Atkins, I suppose, but to Tommy’s canine acquaintances, 
which were very low. You see dogs in a barrack that you would 
see nowhere else. It would almost seem that there were peculiar 
kinds of animals made expressly for soldiers ; but the explanation 
of this is, that such dogs as find favour in a barrack would never be 
allowed to emerge from puppyhood in any other sphere. Nothing 
with a tail at one end and a bark at the other is too low bred or too 
hideous to creep into Tommy’s heart. In fact, I believe the nearer 
he verges on monstrosity the deeper hold he has on Tommy’s affec- 
tions. It is very amusing to notice how thoroughly Tommy believes 
in his cur, and his monomania on this point is to fancy him a sport- 
ing dog. His fondness for his four-footed friends is a very good 
trait in the soldier’s character, but it is occasionally a very trouble- 
some and inconvenient one. So great a nuisance, I recollect, did it 
once become in a garrison abroad, that at last the major-general 
commanding, a gallant and rather irascible old gentleman, issued a 
general order commencing, ‘ Barking dogs having become an intoler- 
able nuisance,’ and going on to direct that only a certain number of 
dogs would be allowed to each company—five or six, I think—and 
that the rest were to be destroyed by the garrison police. Those 
saved were to be numbered and registered in the brigade-office, and 
each dog was to have a wooden ‘tally’ round its neck bearing its 
number. ‘All dogs found without tallies,’ concluded the fearful 
mandate, ‘will be immediately destroyed.’ Great was the lamenta- 
tion and wailing in the barrack-room when this order went forth. 
How the six per company to be saved were taken, whether by selec- 
tion or lot, I don’t recollect; but the order was carried out, and I 
never saw Tommy Atkins look so black and lowering as when a 
mighty batch of condemned curs were led away to destruction by 
the garrison police. 

I now come to Tommy’s best trait as a soldier—his respect and 
liking for and his confidence in his officer. In the field he will 
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follow him anywhere and do anything he tells him; in quarters he 
will take the greatest delight and pride in his sporting prowess— 
Tommy dearly loves a bit of sport in his officer—and will trudge 
many a mile to see him ride a steeplechase or play a cricket match, 
and cheer till he is blue in the face over a victory in either field. 
Nothing struck the foreign military critics at our Autumn Manceuvres 





so much as the admirable relations between the men and the officers - 


of our army; they are splendid. This feeling is the true foundation 
of British discipline, and therefore, in a great measure, of British 
success. It is the opinion of many experienced officers. that the 
short-service system will strike at the very root of this excellent 
spirit. Under the old long-service plan the lot of man and officer 
was cast together in many strange scenes and countries, and a 
mutual feeling of esteem, together with a. reciprocal knowledge of 
character useful to both commander and commanded, sprung up 
between them. But in the short service, just as a man begins to 
know his officer and to appreciate and understand their relative posi- 
tions, he leaves. It is not irksome to render implicit obedience to 
one you know and respect; but it is to one you do not respect 
simply because you do not know him. In the former case discipline 
will never break down, in the latter it totters and may collapse under 
the first severe test. 

Tommy Atkins, however, not army organisation, is my theme. 
You will perhaps think that I regard him through a pair: of rose- 
coloured spectacles, and that I want you to do the same. Not at 
all. Of course I know that Tommy is at times a thirsty soul and 
even a drunken blackguard. I know too that he will on occasion 
take off his. belt and amuse himself with hammering the heads of 
peaceable citizens, and even citizenesses, with the buckle. But are 
there not black sheep in every fold? Are there not scoundrels to be 
found amongst clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and in every rank of 
life ?—scoundrels too with more education to keep them straight 
and less temptation to send them wrong than the poor soldier has. 
The instances of depravity which the above professions occasionally 
furnish do noi in the least damage their deservedly high corporate 
characters, for are there not even fallen angels? But itis different 
with the soldier; he is condemned for the few. It is the opinion 
of a large number of Tommy’s countrymen that, though a plucky 
fellow, he is but a drunken worthless member of society. I know 
an old lady who has only to see a red coat to be ready to make an 
affidavit on the spot that the man inside is reeling. It is not wilful 
perjury on her part, it is monomania, and » monomania which in 
milder forms possesses many people. A much fiercer light beats on 
Tommy Atkins reeling back to barracks in bright searlet than on the 
labourer rolling home in sombre garb, and Tommy gets the full 
benefit of the glare and blaze. 
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But you should make allowances for him : 


‘The brave poor sodger ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he's his country’s stay 
In hour and day of danger.’ 


I fear that Burns has written this last injunction in vain. The only 
time you do remember that the soldier is his country’s stay in hour 
of danger is when that hour is nigh or still fresh in your minds, and 
then you recollect it fast enough. You will pat him on the back 
certainly, and give him a right hearty welcome, when he ‘ comes 
marching home’ after a victorious campaign; but when war’s alarms 
are over, and when his deeds have ceased to be a nine days’ won- 
der, the ‘brave poor sodger,’ I say, is ‘despised,’ and I say it 
advisedly. I recollect once a colour-sergeant coming to my room 
with his bronzed face—he had but recently returned from a ten 
years’ tour of service in the East—all aflush with indignation. 
He told me his story; it was this: He had been up im town ‘ on 
pass’ for the day with the young wife he had just married and 
some of her people. They enjoyed themselves very well, walk- 
ing about looking at the shop-windows and noticing all the Lon- 
don life and bustle, until they arrived at one of the leading West- 
end thoroughfares, when his wife remembered that she had a 
cousin an attendant damsel at one of the stalls in a fancy bazaar 
close by, where a band played and people lounged about. Just the 
very thing ; and in high spirits they were about to enter. His wife and 
her relations—father and brother, I think—were allowed to pass ; 
but as the colour-sergeant stepped within the portals, the janitor in 
green-and-gold placed a debarring arm across his path. ‘ Soldiers 
in uniform not admitted here,’ was the inexorable order. The party 
turned away. The passing mechanic, if he were decently dressed, 
the meanest shopboy, the most pimply-faced, stunted, unwholesome- 
looking grub of a grocer’s assistant were all at liberty to enter, but 
the bronzed soldier, standing stalwart and erect in the uniform of the 
British army, and wearing on his arms the crossed colours of his 
country, the badge of one of the highest positions of trust in the 
non-commissioned ranks, was ignominiously turned away as if he 
had been a felon. This too before his young bride, before her rela- 
tives! It was piling Ossa:upon Pelion. It must have been rather 
a bitter moment that, I should think. The day’s jaunt had been 
looked forward to, I'll be bound, with great pleasure, but I believe 
the little party was not a very jolly one after this. ‘ And now, sir,’ 
concluded the colour-sergeant, his face more than ever aglow after 
the recital of his wrongs, ‘my object in coming to you with this 
story is to ask you to write a letter about it to the Times. I feel 
I ought to take some notice of it.’ 

Of course I wrote a letter; but it was a bad letter, I fear, full 
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of tautology and repetition, for the colour-sergeant’s flushed face 
was looking over my shoulder while I wrote, and I went at my sub- 
ject with rather an indignant and slap-dash pen. He would have 
written a much better one himself probably, but the incident of the 
day had taken all self-confidence out of him. The Times kindly 
inserted the letter the following morning, for which the colour- 
sergeant was very grateful; and I afterwards found out that the 
proprietors or managing committee of the bazaar in question rescinded 
the obnoxious order. When this is the treatment the uniform meets 
with, you will not be surprised to learn that sergeants on leave in 
London for a day or two often prefer wearing seedy plain clothes, and 
running the risk of getting into trouble for doing so, to appearing in 
their uniforms. As shabby civilians they command more respect 
and consideration than as smart soldiers. 

I could give instances ad infinitum of how Tommy is slighted 
by his countrymen when there is no immediate prospect of his ser- 
vices being required ; but I fear I have already occupied more space 
than you will probably think the subject is worth. In conclusion, I 
hope that the further knowledge of Tommy Atkins, which a perusal 
of this paper will afford the reader, will lead to the conclusion that 
he improves on acquaintance, and is not such a ‘ worthless drunken 
fellow’ after all. 
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TELLING THE LEGEND 


Tuts is the very spot—so runs the legend— 
: Where Lady Alice stood to hear her doom. 
The moonlight fell in soft and golden showers 
In every chalice of the lily’s bloom. 
Behind—the hall was bright with mirth and music ; 
Beyond—the woods were weird in midnight gloom. 


Down from the hall she came in queenly beauty, 
The shadows gliding softly from her way ; 

Singing, perhaps, in low and dreamy cadence, 
While all around the smile of moonlight lay. 

And then she stood and gazed among the lilies, 
As you, my darling, stand and gaze to-day. 


' Can we not fancy how her heart was beating, 
, As she lean’d waiting here beside the stream, 
And gather’d—thus perhaps—the white-clad cistus, 
To kiss its blossom in her bliss supreme, 
Her face half droop’d, her happy eyes unclouded, 
Following the golden tracery of her dream ? 


And when she heard the hush’d and hurrying footsteps 
(From dim recesses of the wood they came), 

Her head was raised in the caressing moonlight, 
This quiet spot a Paradise became. 

She could not turn; but all her love stood utter’d 
In that glad whisper of her lover’s name. 


The leaves stood still; the cistus sigh’d and waited ; 
The lark look’d up and shiver’d in his nest ; 
4 The waters wept; the evening wind was silent, 
| Nor kiss’d the clouds that droop’d upon its breast ; 
The lilies paused with lifted heads a moment, 
Then floated far away. Ah, you have guess’d ! 
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TELLING THE LEGEND 


It was her husband’s touch that she had answer’d. 
Within the wood her murder’d lover lay ; 

His sword, unsheath’d, still grasp’d within his fingers ; ‘ 
Bold had he been to fight as to betray. t 

Was her name whisper’d in that dying moment ? 
*Tis years ago, and who the truth can say ? 









No woman’s cry had pierced the midnight silence ; 
And still the waters keep their secret well. 2 

To-day the lilies linger in their dreaming 3 
Over the spot where Lady Alice fell ; 4 

And yet not all the magic of its beauty 
The sorrow of this spot can e’er dispel. 


That is the legend; shadowy and imperfect 
(So safe the truth ‘neath buried ages lies) ; 
A stranger dead, the grand old hall deserted,— 
No more! Now turn away your sadden’d eyes 
From their long gaze. Do we not know, my darling, 
From Faith and Truth no gloomy legends rise ? 





MARY CECIL HAY. 














LEFT BEHIND AT SIGUENZA 
& melancholy Anstance of the Mutability of Fortune 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I write this in a spirit of the deepest humility, and with a salutary, 
albeit saddened, conviction of the vanity of all sublunary things and the 
general futility of Matter. I write it with the earnest desire to instil 
into the minds of the young and the unthinking the terrible truth of 
the maxim that Pride must have a Fall, and that at the very moment 
when we deem ourselves most prosperous, and imagine that our pro- 
sperity will be lasting, we are most probably on the verge of under- 
going a dreadful rebuff, and of being flouted by Fortune in the cruellest 
manner conceivable. I am just in the proper frame of mind for the 
composition of such a homily as it is my purpose to indite; for I am 
Alone in a foreign country, on the 28th of January. Iam very Cold, 
Iam very Hungry, and I have no Money, except a two-real piece— 
which I took last Thursday from an innkeeper at Guadalajara, and 
which my tobacconist in Madrid declares to be bad—and an English 
threepenny-bit, a coin not current in the Spanish Peninsula. I am 
very cold because I am occupying a room destitute of a fireplace ; Iam 
very hungry because the Spanish cookery at the fonda whereat I am 
staying makes me sick, and I prefer starvation to a bilious attack; and 
my want of money is due to the fact that Messrs. Stonyheart, Nether- 
millstone, & Co., bankers of this city, have gotten a hundred pounds 
good and lawful money of mine in their hands; but that they obsti- 
nately refuse to part with so much as a maravedi of it, because the 
mail-bag containing my letter of credit has been burnt by the Carlists, 
or lost in the Pyrenees, or drowned in the Bidassoa. At all events, 
that particular bag has not turned up at the General Post-office, 
Madrid. My agents in London have telegraphed to say that another 
letter of credit is on its way; still Messrs. S., N., & Co., of this city, 
scornfully decline to pay money at the bidding of a telegraphic mess- 
age. They will not ‘ part.’ Their clerks point the finger of derision at 
me; and the porter, when I asked him this morning for a lucifer-match 
to kindle my cigarito, pretended not to hear me. Iam in debt to the 
washerwoman—a terrible woman, with a Tongue, who does not at all 
appear to feel the force of my suggestion that my little account should 
be put in the hotel-bill. The upper leather of my right shoe—my fa- 
vourite shoe—parted company with the sole this morning. I dare not 
send that shoe to be mended. How could I settle with the zapatero 
when that shoe came home? Only one coniingency remains—that the 
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tobacconist should give me into custody in the matter of that bad 
two-real piece, as a ‘smasher’ from Gibraltar. It would go hard 
with me, I fear, for I have no means wherewith to retain an advo- 
cate. I dare not rob a church; and, besides, the Republicans have 
left the churches nothing to be robbed of. I am too old to enlist, 
and too fat to go on the stage; and to beg on the Puerta del Sol 
I am ashamed, although numbers of highly respectable people of 
both sexes habitually pursue that line of business in Madrid. The 
only way out of my present difficulties which occurs to me is that 
I should get up very early to-morrow morning, and borrow three 
dollars from Lieutenant-Colonel Fitch. But suppose Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitch should happen to be ‘short’? Stay; I have still pens 
and ink and paper; and I have credit for postage stamps at the bureau 
of the Fonda de Paris. I will sit me down, wrapping my Ulster round 
my legs to keep the cold out, and tell the readers of Belgravia how it 
came about that my pride lately had a fall, and how I was left behind 
at Siguenza. 

Last Tuesday week, being the 18th of January, I was in the en- 
joyment of almost everything a freeborn Englishman could desire, 
except, perhaps, the Freedom of the City of London, the Order of the 
Garter, and a couple of New-River shares. Yet, abating those en- 
dowments, did I deem myself the luckiest of mortals. The young 
King of Spain was about to make a progress through the northern 
portion of his dominions. He was to speed by railway, in the first 
instance, to the venerable and interesting city of Zaragoza. He was 
to be accompanied by a large and brilliant staff of grandees of Spain, 
generals, and aides-de-camp ; and very late on Monday night I received, 
to my infinite gratification, a slip of paper impressed with a porten- 
tous-looking official stamp, and headed ‘ Secretaria-General de la 
Presidencia del Ministerio Regencia Particular.’ Thus ran the magic 
document: ‘Tren Real. Billete personal a favor del Seftor Don [here 
followed my name], corresponsal del periodico [here was inserted the 
name of the newspaper which I represented]. Madrid, 18 de Enero de 
1875. (Signed) Jovennar.’ And with the rubrica—the official flourish 
—too. By permission of the Minister of War two English newspaper 
corresponds..+= were to form part of the royal cortége to the north ; 
the only condition attached to the much-coveted privilege being that 
the holders of the billetes personales should appear either in uniform, 
in court or in evening dress. A uniform I never possessed. I was 
never even so much as a drummer in a volunteer corps. I was never 
presented at the court of my Sovereign, and it is not likely that I shall 
ever enjoy that honour, so that I had no right to wear a court suit 
(a pretty spectacle I should have presented in one); but I had for- 
tunately packed up my evening garb before starting from England, 
and in a full suit of sables who was there to make me afraid? Still, 
the modern traveller ought to have a court dress, and the right to 
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wear it. I remember once meeting that shrewd physician, most ami- 
able man, and most indefatigable traveller—he was then past eighty 
—Sir Henry Holland, and hearing him remark, in connection with 
Sterne’s well-known description of the state of his wardrobe when he 
arrived at Calais, the first stage of the Sentimental Journey, that for 
his own, Sir Henry’s, part, however modest might be his kit, he al- 
ways took with him a pair of black-silk small-clothes, in case he should 
be invited to dine with royalty. There it is. We live in a world of the 
strangest ups and downs. You never know when you may be invited to 
dine with royalty. You never know when the Sultan of Kashgar may 
take it into his head to create you a three-tailed Bashaw, and to bestow 
upon you the hand of his eldest daughter, with a million of tomauns as 
a marriage portion; although truly that the acceptance of the offer 
on your part might necessitate some preliminary arrangements in the 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes at home—arrangements in 
which the Queen’s Proctor might possibly feel himself called upon to 
intervene. But the moral of it all is that you should never be without 
those black-silk small-clothes, with the usual upper and lower acces- 
sories of a courtly nature, during your rambles abroad, in view of any- 
thing regal which may happen to turn up. Therefore make haste to 
get into the graces of the Lord Chamberlain, or at least move some- 
body in authority (I think that either the Master of the Rolls or the 
Master of the Pytchley Hunt is the proper functionary to do it) to 
appoint you a deputy-lieutenant. Under the last-named circumstances 
you will be entitled to dress yourself up like a flamingo, and to wear a 
cocked-hat as big as a beadle’s ; and you will be in proper trim to be 
presented at any court on the face of the earth, from that of Spain to 
the Sandwich Islands. 

I shivered a good deal at the railway terminus at Madrid while 
waiting for the arrival of the king; since it was not considered good 
manners to put on one’s Ulster till Alfonso XII. was safe in his royal 
carriage ; but his majesty having been duly bestowed therein, amidst 
immense cheering and the strains of the ‘ Marcia Reale,’ which begins 
like a polka and ends like a jig, played in half-a-dozen different keys 
by half-a-dozen military bands, I proceeded to make myself comfort- 
able. Comfort was scarcely the word. It was luxury, sir. A great 
Spanish nobleman and famous financier had had the courtesy to place 
at our disposal his own private saloon carriage (he is the president of 
the railway company which was to convey the king to Zaragoza), and 
(infatuated wretch !) I thought that those halcyon days had returned 
when, through the politeness of the Grand Trunk and the Great West- 
ern Railway directors, I careered about the Canadas in the car which had 
been built for the Prince of Wales—patronising Niagara, looking con- 
descendingly on Toronto, urbanely saluting Montreal, and saying civil 
things of Quebec. Spanish railway arrangements are, in the majority 
of instances, utterly abominable. The carriages are uncomfortable ; 
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and, there being on the average only one train a day, the compart- 
ments are usually crowded to suffocation. Of their perpetually reeking 
with the odours of stale tobacco a guilty conscience (in the matter of 
nicotine) forbids me to say more than that the stench of bygone 
and still smouldering puros and papelitos might not possibly be 
quite so offensive if the unfortunate Spanish nation could procure 
something better to smoke than the poisonous rubbish smuggled into 
Spain from Gibraltar, at which picturesque dependency a colossal con- 
traband trade in tobacco and aguardiente, and a shamelessly felonious 
system of coining spurious dollars and pesetas for circulation in a 
country which for forty years has been more bankrupt than solvent, 
are coolly carried on under the shadow of the Union Jack and under 
the very nose of the British Lion. Finally, the pace on the Spanish 
railways is desperately slow; and in the northern provinces there is a 
chronic risk of the train being fired into, or stopped and plundered, 
by wandering bands of Carlists, or by mere common footpads and 
highwaymen—the scum of Barcelona and Tarragona, of Pampeluna 
or Vigo—who disguise themselves in a Carlist olrigo and a boyena, 
or scarlet bonnet, call themselves for the nonce soldiers of Don Carlos 
and loyal and faithful defenders of the altar and the throne, and after 
their ravaging, plundering, and very often murdering visit. is over 
gleefully return to the caffés and wineshops of Catalonia and Bis- 
cay, and openly brag of their campaigns and of the triumphs they have 
achieved thereof. Such, under normal circumstances, is the com- 
plexion of railway travelling in Spain; but wonderfully different were 
the viatorial conditions under which I was fortunate enough to find 
myself on the 18th of January 1875. Bear the date well in mind: it 
was that of my proudest exaltation and of my most miserable downfall. 
A dear old friend was with me; and in the sonorous southern tongue 
of which he is a master, but of which I have only an imperfect smatter- 
ing, we beguiled the time with pleasant talk about the strange lands 
and the stranger people whom in bygone years we had wandered in or 
rubbed shoulders with. Anon our converse was in Castilian, for we 
were joined by a hidalgo of the bluest blood, delegated by his uncle, 
the financier-marquis, who was in attendance on royalty, to do the 
honours of the saloon carriage to us. And then everybody began to 
talk English, for there was an accession to our party in the shape of 
one of the directors of the line, who conveyed to us the glad intelli- 
gence that at noon precisely we were to lunch in the directors’ car- 
riage, which was at the farther extremity of the train, at a station 
called Jadraque. The next day it was whispered to us that we were, 
prior to arriving at Zaragoza, to be honoured with an invitation to 
breakfast with the king himself; but to-day we were told, almost 
apologetically, we must make shift (make shift, quotha!) with the 
directors’ fare ; since the marquis-financier’s cook, a famous hand at 
tortillas and dulces, was lying ill at Madrid, and the culinary arrange- 
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ments of his patron’s travelling carriage were thus temporarily sus- 
pended. It did not in the least matter to me. I like lunching with 
directors. Images of dry sherry leaped’up on the tables of my mind, 
and radiant visions of Clicquot champagne swam before my eyes. 
Perhaps, I thought—the luncheon being a director’s one—there 
would be a little bowl of golden Jsabellinos in the centre of the board, 
and into which circular Pactolus the guests would be privileged to dip 
their fingers. Perhaps I should find a bank-note (not one of the 
Bank of Spain, but a real crisp billet-doux from Threadneedle-street) 
in my napkin or under my plate. At any rate, it was certain that there 
would be Chops ; for when I alighted at a place called Junquera I had 
distinctly smelt an aroma of cutlets issuing from the windows of the 
travelling kitchen attached to the last carriage. I had even caught 
a glimpse of the cook himself, in his white jacket and snowy beretta, 
gravely peeling carrots and puffing at a puro the while. Chops, with 
possibly Val de Peiias wine; Montilla with the omelettes; Larose or 
St. Estephe (Ilike St. Estephe) with the roast chicken—and nothing 
to pay. There was nothing to pay for anything; and I had spent so 
much of other people’s money since I came to Spain. Everything 
was free and gratis. I was lounging in a sumptuous boudoir, hung 
with draperies of rich amber-satin damask, with costly bullion fringes. 
The carpet was a velvet three-pile Aubusson. The cornices and dessus 
de portes were heavy with carving and dazzling in gilding. The tables 
were of satin-wood and walnut, exquisitely polished. The ottomans 
and arm-chairs were of sky-blue satin, embroidered with the marquis- 
financier’s coronet, crest, and cipher. The slightest agitation of a 
little handbell brought obsequious lackeys in livery to wait upon us. 
My travelling companions were princes in the land. One, the director, 
was the nephew and heir of Don Baldomero Espartero, Duke of Vic- 
tory. We conversed in four languages. Quite an Ollendorf institu- 
tion turned into a Chamber of Peers. I began to flatter myself that I 
too had patrician blood in my veins, that my ancestors came over 
with the Conqueror, that my great-great-grandfather commanded the 
Irish Brigade at Fontenoy, and that my remoter progenitors, a gens 
of consular dignity, settled at Ravenna any number of generations 
B.c. I determined henceforth to consort only with dukes and mar- 
quises, who, I mentally condescended to admit, were after all a 
decent kind of people, with whom you got along very comfortably if 
you made them know their place, and did not permit them to take too 
many liberties. I should not mind, I thought, being chairman of a 
railway company, for once in a way. (How good that Regalia Britan- 
nica was which the director had just handed me!) I would deliver 
most eloquent speeches at the Board, and make the secretary turn pale 
and the traffic manager shiver in his shoes. Stay; I thought that I 
should like to be a banker, negotiating loans and things, and haughtily 
interviewing the Minister of Finance. After that I might go, I opined, 
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into the Ministry myself. What a majority would I not command in 
both Chambers! They would give me the Orders of Isabella the 
Catholic and of Charles IIT. “I might accept, too, the Cross of Cala- 
trava and that of Santiago; and who should say that I might not be 
deemed worthy by my sovereign of the collar and badge of the Golden 
Fleece ? Diamonds!—TI should have shoals of brilliants of course. 
Wives !—I should have (under a dispensation from the Pope and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury) as many wives as Solomon had, and 
——Alnaschar, Alnaschar! what have you in that Basket ? 

I am very poor and hungry now, and I chatter my teeth for the 
cold that doth me chill. If Lieutenant-Colonel Fitch lends me those 
three dollars, I will speed me to a shop I know in the Carrera San 
Geronimo, Madrid, and buy a Pie—a meat pie. I saw it yesterday, 
and I shall know it again by a fly baked into the upper crust. The 
pie is cut in halves, and the juicy-looking clods of meat, the sections 
of hard eggs, and the little bits of truffles forming the interior are 
framed first in the marrow-like-looking border of some adipose sub- 
stance, and outer-cased by the rich brown wall of the pie-crust itself. 
It is said that the walls ofraised pies are tough and indigestible, and are 
not to be eaten. Ridiculous figment! I could eat the whole of that pie 
now, leaving not so much as a crumb ofits pasty bastions and coun- 
terscarps. The name of the man who keeps the shop in the Carrera 
San Geronimo is Lhardy, and he has long been world-renowned as a 
purveyor of comestibles. You may buy kippered salmon and Bologna 
sausages, Russian caviare and reindeer tongues, truffled turkey and 
boar’s head stuffed with pistachio nuts, Norfolk brawn and Yorkshire 
hams, pdaté de foie gras, Gorgona anchovies, poulards du Mans, 
Worcestershire sauce, Colman’s mustard, and turtle soup in tins at 
Lhardy’s; still three dollars would go but a very short way if one 
wished to lay in a stock of such delicacies as those which gleam 
behind the plate-glass windows in the Carrera San Geronimo. My 
appetite is modest, and stops short at the moiety of a meatpie. 

Whether the chief cook to the Board of Directors had determined 
to make our promised noontide repast more elaborate than he had 
originally intended it to be, or whether it had fortuitously occurred to 
him that half-past twelve would be a better hour for the almuerzo than 
noon itself, I know not; still it fell out that, at the station at which 
we halted before coming to Jadraque, we were informed that the 
luncheon was to be deferred until the royal train arrived at Siguenza. 
Til-omened name !—name as full of misery as that Mantua which 
was too close to Cremona. Espinosa was the name of the station 
before Jadraque ; and Sigtienza, they told us, was a somewhat con- 
siderable town where (while the servants were laying the cloth for 
luncheon) the young king was to receive a loyal and dutiful address 
from the bishop of the diocese and from the alcalde and ayuntamiento 
of Sigtienza itself. Here, then, we arrived at about twenty minutes 
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past twelve p.m. The sky was as blue and the sun was as bright as 
when Napoleon, in Southey’s scurril lampoon, began his march to 
Moscow. It was delusively fine and deceitfully hot; and gleefully 
did I trip forth from the marquis-financier’s saloon to confront the 
noontide glare in that most preposterous of all costumes—evening 
dress. But I found myself in the best of all good company to keep 
me in countenance withal. Robes of office, gold chains, cocked-hats, 
and other symbolic fooleries are unknown to municipal corporations 
among the Latin races; but I descried just the merest phantom of 
an approach to our corporate pomps and vanities in the fact that the 
alcalde of Siguenza was attended by two maceros or peztigueros— 
I am not quite certain which is the proper term, but suppose we call 
them Castilian ward-beadles—attired in sky-blue gaberdines laced 
with silver, and wearing ruffs—I am afraid they were only of cut paper 
—which might have met with the approval of Queen Elizabeth of well- 
starched and gaufred memory. The heads of these functionaries were 
adorned by most profusely ringleted periwigs of yellow flax I ever be- 
held out of the ‘ opening’ of a pantomime at the Theatre Royal Drury- 
lane. Dogberry and Verges, or Damon and Pythias, or Simpson 
and Co., or whatever were the names of these Body Guards, carried 
each over his right shoulder a large but not very massive-looking 
mace, of, I suppose (hopefully), silver-gilt. The maces were of open 
filigree work, and might have been heavy enough to knock down the 
smallest of Spanish beggar-boys, but no more. The tangible or 
‘ Attenborough’ value of the municipal baubles did not strike my prac- 
tised eye as being extensive. For the rest, the alcalde, a ‘ little 
dark spare man,’ like the chairman at the public dinner described, 
in immortal jingle, by Thomas Hood the Elder, was in raven black, 
with a white cravat. The ayuntamiento, some two score strong 
perhaps, were all in raven black, with white cravats. It was a 
joyful and a grandiose sight; yet it would have too strongly re- 
sembled perhaps a first-class funeral at the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, had not light and colour been given to the scene by the 
irruption on to the platform of at least five hundred of the black- 
guard little boys and girls of Siguenza, all as gay and picturesque 
as swarthy and ruddy cheeks, flashing black eyes, gleaming white 
teeth, particoloured rags, and bare legs and feet could make them. 
The blackguard little Spanish urchin—Murillo painted him, in his 
southern aspect, long ago—is an unfailing attendant at all fiestas 
and funciones, and is generally able to secure the best place in the 
front rank of the spectators. It is quite beyond the competence of 
any infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to say nothing of the guardias 
civiles, to banish this indescribably torn, tattered, and dirty brat from 
precincts where he has no business to be, or to compel him to move 
on. He seems to be imbued with the pleasant persuasion that the 
Jiesta or the funcion has been gotten up for his own personal and 
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peculiar gratification ; and, indeed, such may really have been the 
case. The juvenile Latin is not a person to be despised. Of whose 
applause is the most popular of Parisian actresses, do you think, 
the greediest—for whose presence in the upper gallery on ‘a first 
night’ is she most solicitous? The aristocratic patrons of the 
theatre, the manager’s friends and toadies, the cocodés, the gom- 
meux, the critics, the claque are all very well; but the supreme 
censor, the loftiest patron, the ultimate critic, is Gavroche yonder 
in the gallery—Gavroche with his long lank hair and hollow 
sallow cheeks—Gavroche in his dirty blouse. He is le Piéle 
Voyou de lV Ambigu. He is the Public. He is Fame. He 
makes and unmakes reputation. He raises statues, or smashes 
them all to pieces. He cheers Cwsar during eighteen years and 
crowns him with laurels, until it occurs to him to yell ‘ A la porte 
le Césarisme!’ Over goes Cesar’s throne into most disastrous and 
disgraceful topsyturvydom ; and away runs the fallen ruler in a very 
considerable hurry, lest Gavroche, le pale voyou de l Ambigu, should 
rend his former idol in pieces. This ultimate supremacy belongs 
only to the juvenile rapscallions of the Latin race. The young 
Teutonic tatterdemalion is noisy and mischievous and ribald enough, 
but he is to be coerced and even suppressed. The London street- 
boy is potent in ‘ chaff,’ but the police force are, in the end, too 
strong for him. He is politically powerless, and cannot hatch 
pronunciamientos or make revolutions. In France and Spain he 
can, and has done so many times, to the amazement of the nations 
and the combustion of things generally. 

Remembering that orthodoxy and unity of religion which have 
led, in the Spanish Peninsula, to such blessed and happy results, I 
was, I own, somewhat surprised to find that precedence over the 
bishop and clergy of Sigiienza, in respect of addressing the majesty 
of Alfonso XII., was given to the mayor and corporation. It is 
true that the alcalde had got the keys of the town, on a handsome 
cushion of crimson velvet trimmed with gold lace, to present to the 
monarch, whereas the bishop had nothing to offer to his majesty 
beyond his episcopal blessing. Kings like to see their subjects stand- 
ing before them with offerings in their hands. At all events the muni- 
cipality did their spiriting first ; and it was a fine sight to behold the 
alcalde, with a loyal smirk on his face, presenting the cushion with 
the keys thereupon at the portal of the royal carriage. It was a kind 
of Castilian version of Mr. Frith’s admired composition of ‘ Sherry, 
sir!’ Two glorified latchkeys—they had only just been regilt 
evidently, for little particles of gold-leaf or Dutch metal were flut- 
tering half disengaged about their rusty wards—were handed to Don 
Alfonso, who evidently did not know what to do with them. The 
young gentleman was not yet sufficiently versed in the etiquette of 
regality to know that he should forthwith and amicably have shoved 
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the keys, cushion, and all, towards the mayor, and informed his 
worship that the objects could not be in better keeping. Instead 
of doing so, he held the keys of Sigienza in one hand, and once or 
twice ‘ offered,’ as the country folk say, to put them into his pocket. 
He was desperately short of ready money just then, his courtiers told 
me; and the unwonted sight of gold, or seeming gold, might have 
tempted him. But an aide-de-camp discreetly whispered something 
in the royal ear, and the monarch handed the keys back to the al- 
calde, who was by this time half through a flaming address, in which 
he was comparing the youthful sovereign to Alonzo el Sabio, to the 
Ruy Cid Campeador, to Gonzalvo de Cordova—to Perea Nena and 
the Spanish Dancers, for aught I know. When he had finished, the 
band struck up the ‘ Marcia Reale,’ and the gentlemen of the royal 
suite, thrusting the upper halves of their persons from the carriage 
windows, signalled to the crowd to cheer, kindly officiating as fugle- 
men and leading the vivas. These salutations were not very numerous 
nor very enthusiastic, from the platform at least; but all the black- 
guard little boys of Sigiienza shrieked a shrill accompaniment to the 
‘Marcia Reale,’ and that at least was something. 

Then the bishop, who was attended by his capitular body—his 
dean and canons, his deacons and choristers—had his ‘innings.’ He 
was in the fullest of full episcopal ‘ trim,’ and sartorially was very 
lovely indeed to look upon. Ecclesiastical millinery has long been 
a favourite study of mine; and perhaps even a Right Honourable 
student of vestments, who lately led the Liberal party, might be in- 
terested to learn that the Bishop of Sigiienza was attired in buskins, 
sandals, amice, alb, subcingulum, succinctorium, stole, tunic, dal- 
matic, gremial, cappa magna, chimera, and cassock. He wore gloves 
too—white-kid gloves—with a splendid emerald ring on the fore- 
finger of one hand, outside the glove. He had a pectoral cross of 
diamonds. That he also wore a mitre I am certain; but I am not pre- 
pared to state whether the head-dress was of the kind called pretiosa, 
or whether it was amipigiata, or merely simplex. At all events it 
looked white and tall and shiny, and as fine as My Lord’s on May-day. 
The bishop was a plump and jovial-looking prelate, with a great con- 
genital port-wine stain on one side of his countenance, which rather 
increased the richness of his general appearance than otherwise. 
He carried a splendidly dight crozier in his left hand, and with his 
right, as he harangued the king, manually apostrophised him with 
gestures at once highly paternal and imposingly rhetorical. The 
Bishop of Sigiienza is in truth what the Americans would term ‘ some 
pumpkins.’ His episcopal palace—which is tumbling very rapidly 
into ruins—is still styled an ‘alcazar,’ or royal residence ; for the 
Bishops of Sigiienza were once lords or sefores of the fief thereof, 
which was conquered by Alonzo VI. from the Moors, nearly eight 
hundred years ago. The first Bishop of Sigiienza was a French- 
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man named Bernardo, who seems to have belonged to the true 
Church militant, for he was killed—after he had been translated to 
the archiepiscopal see of Toledo—in the forefront of some battle near 
the Tagus. From Almazan, in the diocese of Sigtienza, came like- 
wise that Jayme, Jacobo, Diego, or Santiago Laynez, who—with 
Pierre Lefévre, Alfonso Salmeron, Rodriguez Azevedo, Francisco 
Diego de Navarre, and Nicolas Alfonso, called Bobadilla—made up 
that famous Company of Six whom Ignacio de Loyola first associated 
with him in the enterprise for the sacerdotal conquest of the world. 
And this and a great deal more may you read in the Catalogo 
Saguntino y Anales de Sigiienza, by José Renales Carrascal (Madrid, 
1742). This estimable author, so Ford tells us, wrote a narrative 
of the miracles of Santa Wilgeforte, a patroness of the town; like- 
wise an account of a married lady of Sigtienza who had nine children 
at one birth! But I myself can record a more singular phenomenon 
in connection with a feminine creature, attached in the capacity of 
cat to this establishment. On the exact number of her offspring I 
need not dwell; but every one of her kittens has had nine lives! 

The Bishop of Sigtienza—I don’t mean the fighting bishop; nor 
Bishop Mateo of Burgos, who erected the retallo over the high altar 
in the fine old gothic cathedral; nor Bishop Braso, who built the 
trascoro of black and red marble ;—but the actual bishop whom, in his 
splendid habiliments, I gazed upon at the door of the royal carriage 
was, all unconsciously on his lordship’s part, my undoing. 

I was admiring the episcopal dalmatic, and listening with pleased 
ears to the renewed strains of the ‘ Marcia Reale’ and the shouts of 
the crowd, when the royal train began slowly to move. There was 
still plenty of time ; I thought a whistle would be sounded, or some 
signal of departure given; but, alas and alack! there was no signal 
at all. The train moved out of the station altogether; and, to the 
horror of my companion and myself, we discovered that we were 
LEFT BEHIND AT SIGUENZA ! 

Adieu Grandeur! adieu Great Folks! adieu luncheon! And now 
welcome cold and contumely and short commons. Puffed-up con- 
ceit had collapsed; Alnaschar’s basket had rolled into the kennel, 
and all his stock-in-trade was broken to bits. 
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PREDATORY INSTINCTS 


‘ Ay, springes to catch woodcocks.’ Hamlet, i. 3. 


PuHILosoPHERS declare that the instinct of the chase is common to 
almost the whole human race, from the seal-hunting Esquimaux at 
the North Pole to the African with his club and poisoned arrows at 
the Equator. They tell us that amongst our own people it pervades 
all classes, from the whaler who strikes the leviathan of the Arctic 
seas and the captain sahib who beards some renowned ‘ man-eater’ 
in Indian jungles down to the Cockney schoolboy firing at unwary 
sparrows with his catapult, or the tiny urchin of two or three years 
old pursuing the bluebottle across the panes of his nursery window, 
and then, flushed with conquest, tearing off the legs and wings of 
the wretched fly. And although in some cases the passion in ques- 
tion is converted into a trade—as where certain admirable persons 
undertake for a consideration the destruction of some of those pests 
of human life which the world would most ‘ willingly let die,’ if they 
would but be so obliging as to do so—yet even here the natural 
hunting instinct develops itselfvery clearly, and to use Sydney Smith’s 
language, ‘the ratcatcher delights in the capture of rats, the bug- 
destroyer pursues his victims with keen delight, and the suppressor 
of vice is charmed when the vice is found and hunted.’ In all 
these cases the wit of the hunter is pitted against the cunning of 
the quarry, and it is not a little amusing to watch the brain-conflict 
between the two. Some time ago I had occasion to employ the 
first of those useful functionaries specified by Sydney Smith, and I 
observed that he incased his poisoned bait carefully in paper before 
depositing it in the rats’ run; the reason which he gave for doing so 
was that the rats would then think that they were not intended to 
touch it, and, from the general ‘ contrairiness’ of rodent nature, would 
forthwith eat it up, doubtless exclaiming with the cock in the fable, 


‘But for my mother’s prohibition 
I ne’er had been in this position,’ 


so soon as the arsenic began its deadly work. 

Many years ago when I prided myself upon my own ‘ cunning of 
fence’ against those long-tailed marauders, and plumed myself on the 
skill with which I could set the common toothed steel trap for their 
benefit, an old farmer whose life had been passed in similar wars 
put me up to a wrinkle which may benefit those readers of Belgravia 
whose larders suffer from such raids. I had long practised the 
common dodge of burying the flat open trap in deceptive sawdust, 
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so as to hide its cruel teeth completely, leaving the bait of cheese © 
or bacon exposed in tempting readiness. My old friend taught me | 


never to tie the bait on to the plateau of the trap, but to conceal 
the whole trap under either some innocent sawdust or lightly 
sprinkled earth or hay, in close proximity to a wall or paling, and 
then to suspend the bait about eight or ten inches from the ground 
against the wall or paling aforesaid. The object of this admirable 
and most infallible ruse is evident. The suspicious crafty veteran 
rat, smelling the bait, but suspecting some treachery, approaches on 
lightest toe the dangerous wall to which the temptation is affixed, 
feeling no doubt, from former experiences and the previous loss per- 
haps of some joints of his tail or some toes of bis feet, that the dan- 
gerous snare is in the wall itself just around the bait; when most 
cautiously approaching to sniff the dangerous lure, snap goes the 
wicked trap, upon which he has inadvertently trod beneath it, and a 
shrill squeak attests the capture of the wretched thief. Should any 
of my readers ever chance to adopt ratcatching as a profession, in 
these days when 
‘ Every door is barr’d with gold 
And opens but to golden keys,’ 

they will find these two simple rules for the destruction of those in- 
teresting rodents worth very much more than their weight in gold, 
and will bless their unknown benefactor. 

Another branch of the chase in which the great art practised is 
deception, is fishing—especially fly-fishing, in which the dodges of 
the angler are sometimes very artful, and the imitation of the natural 
object by the flymaker is exceedingly close, especially in modern 
times. A visit, however, to some of the most renowned fishing- 
tackle shops in old times must often have puzzled an outsider to 
know what particular winged insect some of the larger salmon-flies 
were intended to represent. Such prodigious combinations of pea- 
cock’s feathers and scarlet silk-thread, ‘ heightened,’ as the illumi- 
nators say, with gold, were surely kin to no known rovers of British 
air or frequenters of British streams, whilst the suspicious character 
of the bait was rendered still stronger by the enormous size and 
weight of the combination and the awful hooks projecting therefrom. 
How any fly-fisherman could ever throw such a monstrous object 
without bringing it down into the stream with a tremendous splash 
must ever remain a mystery to the innocent gazer upon such prodi- 
gies. The probability is that no fisherman ever did essay such pro- 
jection, and that the works of art in question were merely designed 
to show what might be done by a constructor of imaginative powers. 
If, indeed, they ever were cast upon the waters, and still more if 
they succeeded in luring any specimen of the salmo ferox to its de- 
struction, we may safely conclude, either that it must have been a 
fish of weak intellect unfit to be at large, or that it was flabbergasted 
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by the sight and sound of such a portentous object, and lost all power 
of self-control. If homicidal or suicidal mania may, as doctors 
assert, suddenly develop itself in an otherwise sane and healthy 
human brain, why may not a fish be suddenly attacked with a disease 
similar to the latter, and manifest it by impaling itself upon the 
hook of such a lusus nature as I have described ? 

It is a beautiful sight and a most seductive example of the great 
principle of all true art, the ars celare artem, to watch an accom- 
plished fisherman drop his flies lightly upon the glassy surface of a 
trout stream, and float them tenderly and gently over or past the 
hole which is supposed to be the boudoir or sulking-room of an 
ancient trout: the skill with which the angler avails himself of all 
the possibilities of bank and bush to conceal his eidolon from the 
sight of the fish, his rapt attention and silence, and the way in 
which he woos ‘ the breath of the sweet south’ to waft his bait with 
loving care to the very spot desired, dropping it 

‘ As falls the snowflake on the river,’ 


just when it may be 
‘One moment white, then gone for ever’ 


into the mouth of the ‘trout bedrapped wi’ crimson hail,’ whose 
capture is so earnestly desired. The mere manual skill in throwing 
a very light ‘cast’ of flies is very great, and almost incredible to 
those unpractised in the art. It is surely the very poetry of fishing, 
whether we consider the ethereal lightness of the bait, the graceful 
curves of the rod, the whistle of the line as it swishes through 
the air, the great beauty of the ruby-spotted fish to be captured, 
the lovely scenes in which the prey is to be sought, the crystal 
streams in which it delights, or the consummate lightness and skill 
with which the fisherman makes his casts. The season for the 
sport too is generally the loveliest of all, when the year is bursting 
once again into its full and lusty life; and the weather should be 
soft and gracious, for it is when 
* The wind’s in the south’ 
that it 
‘ Blows the bait into the fish’s mouth.’ 

Compare it with grubby muddy ‘ bottom-fishing,’ as it is called, with 
a wretched worm or maggot impaled upon a cruel hook, and writhing 
in vain and hopeless agonies till swallowed by a leather-mouthed 
carp or tench smelling of the rank leaf-mud at the bottom of the 
pond. Or compare it with the brutal ‘trolling’ for pike or perch, 
where the fisherman’s bait is a miserable gudgeon with its mouth 
sewn up around a leaden plummet, swimming about with that dread- 
ful mouthful until i¢ becomes the mouthful of some ferocious jack, 
who gobbles it up in a moment, and whose own stomach has to be 
cut open by the fisherman to regain his hook and free the captive. 
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world is assuredly 
‘imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal beams,’ 


Surely the fly-fisherman’s paradise must have been in Wordsworth’s 
eye when he wrote these lines. Where would he find such ‘ pellucid 
streams’ as the brawling trout brook, or such ‘ ampler ether’ and 
‘diviner~air’ as the life-giving ozone around the highland salmon 
river, or such ‘ purpureal beams’ as the light reflected back again to 
heaven from the blue-bells of Scotland ? 

The locale of the bottom-fisher, on the other hand, is some 
stagnant pond—a reservoir, beside which he has to stand stationary 
all day long, more especially if he have ‘ ground-baited’ the spot, in 
order to attract fish to it. Then he has sunk his money in the 
ground, and is more than ever adscriptus gleba, or bound to the 
soil like the villein under the old feudal law. No roaming for him 
through a panorama of lovely scenes, succeeding each other in de- 
lightful variety over moor and meadow, around the base of grand 
mountains whose blue summits are lost in mist and mystery, and 
whose sides are scarred with torrent-rifts and broken with hoar-grey 
rocks. 

Yet strange to say the most poetical prose ever written in praise 
of fishing was written almost entirely anent bottom-fishing, and 
stranger still by a London hosier; for in Walton’s time the modern 
art of fly-fishing was not invented, and the nearest approach thereto 
was dibbing for chub with a real cockchafer or grasshopper, merely 
dropping that bait on the surface of some water-hole with a stiffrod, 
and allowing it to remain there stationary : the whip-like rod of the 
modern fly-fisherman was amongst the things yet undiscovered. 

Readers of Izaak Walton may perhaps like to compare some of 
his prose poem with the manual of an earlier writer, Dame Juliana 
Berners, who in 1496 thus describes the joys of angling: ‘ And 
yet atte the leest he hath his holsom walke and mery at his ease ; 
a swete ayre of the swete sauoure of the meede-floures ; that makyth 
him hungry. He hereth the melodyous armony of fowles. He 
seeth the yonge swannes, heerons, duckes, cotes and many other 
foules wyth theyr brodes; whych me semeth better than alle the 
noyse of hor.adys, the blastes of hornys amd the scrye of foules that 
hunters, faukeners, and foulers can make. And yf the angler take 
fysshe, surely thenne is there noo man merier than he in his spryte.’ 

Suspiciously like the good Izaak, is it not? But he honestly 
made it his own, and expanded it into one of the most beautiful, . 
albeit one of the most cruel, books in the English tongue. 


The scenes, again, through which the fly-fisherman passes are 
generally of the loveliest kind, and all that is most beauteous in the 
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“LEAVE THE HOUSE, I SAY.” 











SEA-BANK FARM 


BY HENRY JACKSON, AUTHOR OF ‘ GILBERT RUGGE,’ ‘ ARGUS FAIRBAIRN,’ 
‘ HEARTH GHOSTS,’ ETC. 









CHAPTER I. A PEEP AT OUR HOUSEHOLD. 


I po not suppose that the portion of the Lincolnshire coast bor- 
dering on the estuary known by the prosaic title of ‘The Wash’ 
could ever be considered a lively or a picturesque locality. Neither 
do I suppose that Sea~-Bank Farm ever looked anything else than a 
dull and desolate place at any hour of the day, or any day of the 
year. But if there was one season when its dreariness weighed more 
heavily upon the spirits than another, I think it was that period of 
a winter’s afternoon when daylight was waning, and a cold sea-fog 
was rolling in from the German Ocean to shroud us in its folds, and 
shut us out from the world for the rest of the night. At such sea- 
sons a low sighing wind would creep round the house and moan 
lugubriously in the chinks of doors and windows, as though the 
ghost of some long-dead Viking from the northern seas, hidden in 
the hurrying scud, was revisiting the scenes of past deeds of violence, 
and raising a wailing cry as it passed over the house-roof. The 
leafless woodbine, nailed around the parlour window, would rustle 
against the pane, as though it too heard the cry and shuddered. 
Then, bending over my work by the firelight, I would stitch away 
faster than ever, nor dare to look around me. 

About this period of the afternoon aunt Craik’s voice would 
grow more nasal and querulous than usual, and an unceasing strain 
of complaint and remonstrance between mistress and maid would 
issue from the kitchen whenever the door opened. Whether aunt 
Craik was growing tired of her day’s labour (which in winter com- 
menced before daylight), or whether she began to want her tea, it is 
eertain that the querulousness of her voice and the ‘shortness’ of 
her temper were always noticeable about this hour. Consequently 
I generally found myself looking at the clock in the parlour corner 
every few minutes after darkness set in, longing for the hour of 
Brail’s return from work. 

Sitting thus one winter’s afternoon, at the close of a dull leaden- 
hued day, I was startled by a tapping at the window-pane, and 
looking up beheld against the glass the face of my brother Brails- 
wood, lighted up by the glimmer of the fire. He held up something 
to my view, and smiled. In another moment I had slipped round to 
the front door and let him in. 

Turrp Serres, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. 
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‘ Hush, Brail! Come in quietly; aunt Craik would be so angry 
if she saw you come in front way. The passage has just been washed 
and the doorstep hearthstoned. Pray wipe your shoes well.’ 

We stole into the parlour as secretly as though entry into the 
house by the front door were a capital offence. ‘Back doors for 
servants and the family, and the front for visitors and funerals,’ was 
aunt Craik’s notion of the right uses of house entrances. 

‘I have been over to Clambeach, Dorry, and what do you think 
I’ve brought you back ?’ began Brail, with the same smiling look on 
his face, as we stood by the fire. He was a tall strong fellow of 
nineteen, dressed in velveteen and corduroys. He had curly chest- 
nut hair and good clear blue eyes, and, when he lifted his hat, 
showed a fair forehead, which contrasted oddly with his weather- 
tanned cheeks. 

‘ Been to Clambeach!’ I exclaimed. ‘O Brail, how could you ? 
You know father said there were the turnips to cut, and the wheat 
to be got ready for a sample for next week’s market.’ 

I was frightened at the consequences that might ensue from this 
breach of duty. 

‘I took care to do all he told me before I went on my own 
pleasure,’ said Brail curtly, the smile fading from his face. ‘Don’t 
begin to find fault; there’s always plenty of that here. I thought 
I was pretty sure of pleasing you, if nobody else.’ 

He sat down with a vexed disappointed air, and began untying 


the parcel. 

‘ But if father had chanced to meet you in the town, Brail? 
Surely he did not see you ?’ 

‘No; I took good care to keep clear of the King’s Arms, 
where I knew he would be safe for the afternoon. It’s a pretty 


thing, isn’t it, for a son to be afraid of meeting his father in broad 
daylight. when he’s on an errand he needn’t be ashamed of? Folks 
must think I’m a precious scamp, judging by how I’m treated at 
home.’ He stopped, and breaking the knot he was unfastening with 
a tug, said: ‘ Dorothy, I feel sometimes that this game can’t go on 
much longer. It’s more galling to me than it used to be; and— 
and I think sometimes I'll run away from home, and enlist as a 
soldier.’ 

‘O Brail, don’t talk so.’ I felt my heart beat fast at his words. 
I well knew that the threat was neither idle nor unprovoked. 

‘If you care to see what I’ve brought you, here it is,’ said he, 
with the same dissatisfied look; and he placed a small square box 
before me on the table. 

My brother’s face wore an expression as unlike that with which 
he had first greeted me as could well be. His words and his sudden 
dejection distressed me. It was not often he displayed his sense of 
the tyranny that darkened his life. ‘ Evils that can’t be cured must 
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be endured,’ was a maxim constantly on aunt Craik’s lips; and this 
bit of philosophy was the basis, I often thought, of the reticence and 
endurance shown by her nephew. 

‘And you have been to Clambeach, Brail, on purpose to buy 
me this!’ I exclaimed, as, opening the box, I discovered a set of 
ivory chessmen. 

Brail nodded his head. 

‘How good of you! The very thing I wanted! And you will 
teach me to play ?’ 

‘If you are allowed to play, which you had better not be too 
sure about,’ returned Brail gloomily. 

The doubt was not so unreasonable as might appear. Last 
winter my brother had learned to play chess at a neighbour’s house ; 
but, on expressing a wish to introduce the game at home, my father 
had ridiculed the request as ‘an uppish notion ;’ and my aunt had 
condemned it as bordering on sin. 

‘We didn’t want such fal-lals at Sea-Bank Farm, where there 
was always enough work indoors and out, both for men and women,’ 
said the former; and the latter protested that ‘games always led 
to gambling or vice of some sort, as far as she could see.’ 

‘At any rate we can sometimes play on Thursdays,’ I replied, 
after a pause. ‘Father never gets home from market till late, and 
aunt is always busy ironing after tea.’ 

‘Yes, I had thought of that,’ said Brail. ‘I have made you a 
board myself, and painted the squares; so we are all set up.’ 

But whilst he spoke a voice summoned me to the kitchen. 

‘Come, Dorothy! Here, it’s near half-past five, and not a cup 
or saucer laid yet, and the kettle boilin’ the bottom out. If you’d 
ha’ been working ever since six o’clock this morning, as I’ve been, 
you’d have tea ready i’ right time, I’ll warrant; but it’s the old ones 
as must do the work nowadays, for the young ones to sit idle, as 
far as I sees.’ 

Such was aunt Craik’s greeting, as I opened the kitchen door. 

‘I shall not be long, aunt; I did not think it was so late.’ 

‘Think! No, indeed; I wish you did think. What would be- 
come of your father’s house, I wonder, unless there was somebody 
about who did think a little? See, here’s a nice lot of things to be 
ironed to-night, before ever I lay my head on my pillow.’ 

‘ Shall I come and help you after tea, aunt ?’ I asked; the pro- 
mised evening’s pleasure vanishing as I spoke. 

‘Not if the Lord gives me strength to do the work as is set 
afore me. I never have neglected to iron brother Joshua’s shirts, 
or crimp my own nightcap-frills ; and I’m not goin’ to give up yet, 
nor take to my bed, in a poor way, I trust: No, Dorothy, as long 
as I’m spared, which mayn’t be for long, nobody but me touches 
your father’s shirts.’ 
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The occasion scarcely warranted the solemnity with which aunt 
Craik spoke ; but it was one of her peculiarities to regard her life as 
held on a very precarious tenure, and to speak as though her dis- 
solution might at any time be expected on the shortest notice—an 
apprehension which, considering the excellent health she enjoyed, 
was not shared by her friends generally. 

‘ When it pleases the Lord to send me His summons, Dorothy,’ 
went on aunt Craik, ‘then you may take charge of your father’s 
linen ; and I hope you'll always do by it as I’ve done by it. I may 
have my sins and shortcomings to answer for, like the best of us; 
but I know that when sister Gedge and me comes to meet again, 
she can’t cast it at me as ever I neglected her husband’s shirts, or 
failed to do by ‘em as she’d have done by ’em herself.’ 

There was a moral support in this reflection that I am sure en- 
abled aunt Craik to patiently endure the heat of the kitchen-fire 
and the irons on the hottest day of summer. 

In a few minutes she had joined us at the tea-table; and as I 
had no wish to make a secret of Brail’s visit to Clambeach, and 
considered an open policy the best, I drew the conversation thereto 
as skilfully as I could. 

‘What, been to market and never let me know!’ eried aunt 
Craik, setting down her teacup in amazement. ‘ Thou’st got about 
as good a headpiece, Brail, as thy father. Here have I been put to 
it for starch all the week, and not a dozen candles in the house; 
and yet you never come to ask whether there’s any marketing you 
can do for me. I'll have to get things again at Fowler’s shop, 
down at the Drove, I expect; and one might as well throw one’s 
money into the Wash. I hate dealing with them little shops—all 
the refuse of the big ones, and bad weight into the bargain, as far 
as I sees. I can’t pretend to go up to Clambeach oftener than fort- 
night markets. I don’t know how some women manages who goes 
up once a week reg’lar. They must leave their houses in a pretty 
state, I’m thinking.’ 

Ever since I was a small child aunt Craik had been in the habit 
of paying a visit every alternate Thursday to Clambeach, for the 
purpose of purchasing her groceries and other comestibles for home 
consumption. On these occasions the whole household was aroused 
at a very early period of the morning, in order that aunt Craik 
might get away by half-past eight ; and at that hour she always left 
our house in the gig, accompanied generally by a couple of goodly 
baskets of butter, another of eggs, and some fat fowls, for which she 
invariably got the highest price in the market. 

‘ Ah, there’s no dependence on men for shopping or thinking of 
things as concerns the house,’ continued aunt Craik. ‘ Poor Craik 
was just as bad ; order short ‘‘ dips” and he’d bring you long ‘‘ fours,” 
or green tea and he’d bring you black. But I never heard you ask 
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your father’s leave to go up to market to-day, Brail? Now, surely 
you didn’t take on yourself to go wi’out ?’ 

‘Yes, aunt, I did; and for a very good reason, too.’ 

‘There ain’t any good reasons for sons disobeying their fathers, 
not as far as I sees,’ retorted aunt Craik, shaking her head. ‘ You 
know your father wouldn’t ha’ given his word to your goin’ up to 
town.’ 

‘And that was why I never asked him,’ replied Brail curtly. 
‘It stands to reason that I’m not going to be treated like a child 
all my life, and afraid to stir off the farm. There isn’t another 
fellow in all the marshes who’s kept down as I am, with never a 
penny in my pocket and scarcely a will of my own. It’s a shame; 
and there’s plenty of folks that say it too!’ 

At this outburst aunt Craik, who looked as if she could scarcely 
believe her ears, rose from her chair, and shaking the crumbs from 
her lap into the fireplace, said, with her eyes fixed solemnly on her 
nephew : 

‘ Brail, thou’rt a graceless lad, and thou’lt never come to good 
if thou lend’st thy tongue to such talk as that. Money in thy 
pockets! Why, what hast ’ee done wi’ the crownpiece I gave thee 
last New-year’s-day ? And didn’t thy father gie thee half a sove- 
reign to put i’ the savings-bank last sheep-fair as was? Talk o’ 
money—why, when I was a girl, your father and me had a shilling 
apiece given us at fair-time and eighteenpence at Christmas, and 
lucky we thought ourselves to get that. Wait till thou knows the 
vally o’ money afore thou talks i’ that way.’ 

‘What might have been right when you and father were chil- 
dren, aunt, wouldn’t be just to Brail now,’ I ventured to remark ; 
‘ you forget he’s growing a man.’ 

I could see that Brail disdained to argue the matter with aunt 
Craik, and only smiled in contempt at the view she took of it. 
Moreover I had a strong suspicion that the sums of money just 
alluded to had gone that very day to the purchase of my box of chess- 
men—an additional reason for undertaking my brother’s defence. 

‘Growing a man, i’deed!’ exclaimed aunt Craik. ‘ What no- 
tions next? I suppose you'll be thinking yourself a woman soon, 
Dorothy, and expect me to give up the keys and the butter-money, 
eh? This is what comes of your fine schooling. I told your father 
how it would be. ‘‘ Let the lass once leave home, Joshua,” said I, 
‘*and you'll see what she’ll be fit for when she comes back. Them 
boarding-schools only fills their heads wi’ high notions, and teaches 
them to be afraid of soiling their hands wi’ housework; and so you'll 
find one day,”’ says I, ‘‘as sure as your name’s Joshua Gedge.” 
But men never takes advice, and your father wouldn’t take mine, 
though he’ll rue it yet if he lives.’ 

I had turned the direction of my aunt’s anger, and that was all 
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I desired. I well knew that the twelve months I had passed at 
school had not worked the undesirable change just intimated. Since 
my return home I had never allowed the taste for reading I had lately 
acquired to interfere with my domestic duties ; and with the excep- 
tion of this taste (which was inexpressibly dear to me) I had gained 
little or nothing by two years’ residence in a country boarding-school, 
although aunt Craik always talked as though I had returned home 
full of dangerous knowledge, and acquainted with every frivolous 
and useless accomplishment known to the female sex. Bidding me 
clear’ away the tea and then get to my needle, as I ought, aunt 
Craik quitted us with a frown of displeasure on her face, and betook 
herself to her ironing. 

‘ Aunt talked of schooling just now,’ began Brail, when we were 
left alone. ‘I wonder whether she thinks I’ve got too much learn- 
ing in my head? Old Daddy Croft’s night-school at the Drove is 
the only one I ever went to. I couldn’t write my name decently 
till you taught me last winter.’ 

I could see the flush of shame on Brail’s cheek; but I turned 
the subject by reminding him of his promise to teach me to play this 
wondrous new game; and we sat down to it forthwith. We had 
been thus engaged for some half-hour when Brail suddenly put down 
the piece whose functions and responsibilities he was explaining to 
me, and said: 

‘I thought I heard the farmyard gate bang. Hark!’ 

We listened; but heard nothing except the wind amongst the 
trees in the orchard, and the occasional bark of the yard-dog. 

‘My fancy, I suppose; let’s go on again,’ said Brail; and he 
resumed his instructions. 

But ere two minutes had passed there came a sound of heavy 
footsteps on the kitchen floor, and a well-known voice calling for 
pipes and brandy in the parlour. 

Like a pair of criminals caught in the act of transgression, we 
stared at each other in confusion. 

‘Let us put them away,’ said I, about to sweep off the men 
from the board and hurry them into the closet. 

‘Nonsense, sit still ;’ and Brail laid his hand tightly on mine; 
and; as he spoke, a sudden look of firmness passed into his face. 


Cuapter II. 
FATHER AND SON, 
THe door opened, and my father stood on the threshold. There 
was some one behind him in the passage engaged in wiping his 


shoes on the mat, a work which he accomplished with considerable 
energy and hard breathing. 
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‘Come along, man, yar’ve polished yer boots enough. They 
ain’t no worse than mine. Come in, I say.’ 

The person whom my father addressed shuffled into the door- 
way, and, holding a battered hat, which he had just removed from 
his head, in one hand, smoothed down his hair with the other, and 
jerked an awkward bow at me. 

‘Now, Thurston, what will you take? Beer or spirits ?’ 

‘ Thank’ee, Maister Gedge, I'll tak’ a little gin-and-water, by 
your leave ;’ and Saul Thurston, the ratcatcher (for it was no 
other), seated himself gingerly on the edge of a chair, as though the 
habit was a luxury that ought to be sparingly indulged in. 

‘ Get out the liquors, Dorothy, and— Hallo! What in the name 
o’ patience hast’ee gotten there?’ My father pointed to the chess- 
board. ‘If thou’st got nothing better to do than waste thy time 
over these gimcracks, go and help thy aunt in the laundry, my lass, 
or get and darn thy stockin’s ; they'll be no worse for a few stitches, 
I'll warrant.’ 

Now stocking-mending was my father’s prescribed remedy for 
all feminine vexations and delinquencies. There was a prevailing 
impression on his mind that stockings always did want mending, 
and I believe he thought that their wearing into holes was not so 
much the result of natural causes as a special provision on the part 
of Providence for securing occupation for idle women. 

‘ And so you're takin’ to teachin’ your sister to waste her even- 
ings like yourself, eh, sir ?’ inquired my father, turning to Brail, 
who had hitherto sat by the table, his face half shaded by his hand, 
silently regarding the chessboard. ‘ This is how you spend your 
time when I am away from home, is it ?’ 

As my father spoke, he tapped his son on the shoulder with the 
long clay pipe he was filling. rail raised his head and said: ‘ As 
well do that as sit and sleep by the fireside, I suppose. There isn’t 
much else to do after dark ;’ and he let his head fall doggedly again, 
as though intent on the position of the game. 

‘Then I'd find summut to do, if I was you,’ rejoined my father. 
‘ When I was your age, I’d never so much spare time on my hands 
as not to know what to do wi’ it. The day’s work never ended wi’ 
me till it was time to go to bed. That was how it was, I know, 
when you and me was young men, eh, Thurston ?’ 

‘You're right there, Maister Gedge ; but times is changed, and 
young men too,’ muttered Thurston, with an ill-natured chuckle, 
that intensified the dislike I felt towards the low-browed sinister- 
looking man. 

I had often seen the ratcatcher in our farmyard with his horrible 
ferrets ; but he had never been introduced into the parlour before, 
and I argued no good from his presence there to-night. Had I con- 
sulted my own inclination, I should have left the room on his en- 
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trance ; but something told me that my presence might perhaps 
have a tranquillising effect upon the stormy elements around, and 
disperse the thunder in the air. So I got out my work and took a 
seat near my brother. As for Brail, he neither cared nor tried to 
conceal his aversion for the guest my father had brought home with 
him. Saul Thurston bore anything but a good character in the 
neighbourhood, and although his forefathers had been respectable 
farmers, and there were people living who could recollect his grand- 
father living at the Drove House Farm, yet the present represen- 
tative of the family was unquestionably a disreputable person. So 
when the ratcatcher chuckled at my father’s sally, Brail raised his 
head and glared at him in no friendly fashion. 

My father noticed the look, and in a sharp voice bade his son 
reach the tobacco-box to his guest. Brail obeyed with an ill grace. 

‘ Now, sir, hold the gentleman a light.’ 

Brail hesitated; but I jumped up and offered one myself. 

‘ Thank’ee, miss; I had rayther make use of a hot coal ;’ and 
Thurston stooped down and applied his pipe to the bars of the fire- 
grate. 

There was a cunning twinkle in the man’s eye that told me he 
had observed what was going on between father and son. I held my 
head over my work, and stitched away again, paying little heed to 
the conversation that ensued. It related chiefly to the worrying of 
rats and the achievements of a certain terrier, which seemed to be 
the foe of all small animals and the bosom friend of Mr. Thurston. 
Our visitors at Sea-Bank Farm were not generally remarkable for 
refinement, but there was a coarseness in Thurston’s speech and 
manner that was revolting. I saw Brail’s eyes flash at times, and 
heard his breath come fast. Suddenly I felt the table shake. 

‘Come, Mr. Thurston, you forget where youare. This isn’t the 
Blue Boar tap-room. I'd have you recollect my sister’s sitting by.’ 

The words were blurted out in hot haste. 

‘Phew!’ my father gave a low whistle. ‘What now? Is the 
lad daft? What do you mean by takin’ folks to task i’ this way? 
Walk off, sir, if you can’t behave civilly.’ 

At any other time my father would probably have been sensible 
that his son’s remark was not uncalled for. But to-night, alas, his 
intellect was clouded and his temper heated by the potations he had 
indulged in at the farmers’ ordinary at Clambeach. At the time of 
which I write, it was a fortunate household whose head and master 
returned home sober from market every week. If we were not of 
that number, we had at least the miserable satisfaction of knowing 
that our misfortune was shared by most of our neighbours, and our 
disgrace not a singular one. 

My brother checked the angry reply upon his lips. He could 
see that his father was not in the mood to be argued with to-night. 
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‘I’ve a mind to make you beg Mr. Thurston’s pardon,’ con- 
tinued my father, taking up a bishop from the chessboard, and 
using it as a tobacco-stopper. ‘If I thought anybody took notice 
of the sulky fits of a boy like you, I’d do it too ;’ and he tossed the 
desecrated prelate back again on the table. 

‘ Ain’t no need, Mr. Gedge, for that. The young master and 
me ain’t a-goin’ to quarrel,’ laughed Thurston, as he helped himself 
to the gin-and-water. With a malicious grin he went on: ‘ By 
the way, Master Brail, I see the young mare as you was on to-day 
has got one of her shoes loose. I wouldn’t advise you to ride her 
wi’ her feet like that, ’specially on them coggles in Clambeach 
streets, which is paved all no how, as one may say.’ 

The effect of Thurston’s speech was instantaneous. The lighted 
match had been applied to the mine under our feet, which I had 
been trying to protect from chance sparks all the evening. The 
explosion followed immediately. 

‘What the d—1, Thurston, are you talking about ?’ cried my 
father. ‘Do you mean to say that you’ve seen my son on horse- 
back in Clambeach streets to-day ?’ 

‘Well, if it warn’t him, it must ha’ been his ghost, and the 
mare’s ghost too,’ replied Saul grimly. 

‘What’s this mean? Better not tell me a lie, sir.’ 

My father laid down his pipe as he spoke, and looked at his son 
with wrath gathering in his face. 

‘I’m not going to tell you a lie. He did see me, I suppose. 
At all events, I went up to town this afternoon.’ 

‘What for?’ demanded my father, exasperated by his son’s 
calm demeanour. 

‘To buy a set of chessmen, and see if I could pick up a book I 
wanted.’ 

‘Chessmen! books!’ roared my father ; ‘and who gave you 
leave to spend my money on such like ?° 

‘The money was my own,’ was the reply. 

‘Your own? Why there ain’t nothing in this house that’s 
your own! You'll call my horses your own next! You dare to 
take that mare out o’ the stable, and ride her up town wi’out my 
leave! As sure as my name’s Gedge, I’ve a mind to lay a rope’s 
end about your back !’ 

I saw Brail’s nostrils dilate, but he uttered not a word. 

‘Ay, you may look at me, sir; I mean what I say. Let me 
catch you riding one o’ my horses unbidden, or showing your face 
at market again wi’out my leave, and I’ll horsewhip you.’ 

‘Father, pray don’t speak so,’ I interposed. ‘ You forget—’ 

‘Hold your tongue, lass! Speak when you’re spoken to.’ 

I had generally more influence over my father than any one in 
his moments of anger, but to-night my words only met with this reply. 
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‘ And you sit there giving yourself these fine airs, because I’ve 
brought an old acquaintance home wi’ me to-night, do you?’ went 
on my father, who was, I believe, as much provoked by his son’s 
undisguised contempt for the man opposite to him as by the act of 
daring insubordination he had that day been guilty of. ‘Mr. 
Thurston ain’t good enough for your company, eh ?’ 

Had Brail retorted, a war of words would probably have en- 
sued, and my father’s anger have worked itself off as usual in violent 
threats ; but to-night my brother showed a self-control I had never 
seen in him before. He only replied, in a thick voice, ‘ Better not 
say any more, father; you've said enough.’ 

‘Said enough, have 1? O,0O! So I’m to be told when to 
speak and when to keep still in my own house, am I? [I'll tell 
you what it is, my lad; either you or me must be master in this 
house. Take up that candle and walk off to bed, or else beg 
Thurston’s pardon for your d—d airs.’ 

‘Beg his pardon! What have I done, father, that I am to be 
spoken to like this ?’ cried Brail, starting up with a crimson face, 
his self-control broken down at last. ‘If this game’s to go on, I 
can’t and won’t live under your roof. I’m ready to work, and do 
work as hard as any labourer on the farm, but I won’t be treated 
like a dog. What have I done, that I’m to be spoken to in this 
way ?’ 

‘Done? Why lamed one o’ my horses, I expect,’ cried my 
father, in a towering rage. ‘You can’t live under my roof, eh, 
young man? ‘Then walk out and find a better one! Walk out, 
I say!’ 

My father pointed to the door, and rising from his seat, over- 
turned in his haste the chessboard, and sent the pieces rolling in 
all directions on the floor. 

‘ Leave the house, I say, and don’t come back till you’ve learned 
to behave yourself ;’ and as he spoke, my father stamped his foot on 
the floor, and ground one of the chessmen to powder. 

Brail stared at the infuriated man as though he half doubted 
whether he was in his senses ; but seeing that his father would not 
hesitate to put him out by force if he remained, he whispered as I 
clung to him, ‘ Don’t ery, Dorry,’ and putting me aside, he strode 
from the room with head erect, but a face from which all colour 
had fled. 

I heard the house-door open, heard it close again with a bang, 
and then I sank upon a chair, and cried as though my heart would 
break. 
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Caaprer ITI. 
A HARD RESOLVE. 


Untiu after midnight I sat in my bedchamber thinking over the 
dreadful scene I had witnessed. I could not go to bed in this 
wretched state of mind. Had Brail really gone away never to re- 
turn? My father’s unreasonable anger might drive him to any ex- 
tremities. Perhaps he still lingered about the house, or was hiding 
till daylight in the barn or stables. To think of him out yonder in 
the cold night whilst we were all safe in bed was more than I could 
endure. Throwing.a shawl over my head, I crept quietly downstairs. 
The house was all still. I noiselessly unfastened the bolts and bars 
of the kitchen-door, and stole out with a beating heart. 

How cold the night felt, and how dreary looked the farmyard, so 
busy by day, at this hour! The moon was shining above the barn, 
and the hay-stacks ana corn-ricks threw heavy masses of shade around. 
I felt my breath come quickly as I hurried through a dark avenue be- 
tween two high walls of straw, and when a rat ran past me I nearly 
cried out with fear. 

I searched through the yard with hurried steps. There was no 
one in the wagon-house, no one in the sheds where the implements 
were kept. He had gone, and would never come back again! I had 
turned towards the pond, when I thought I beheld a figure seated 
on the broken shafts of a worn-out clod-crusher by the pond-side. It 
was Brail, with his face buried in his hands. I drew cautiously to 
his side. 

‘ Brail,’ I whispered, laying my hand upon his shoulder, ‘I have 
come to seek you.’ 

He started, and looked up at me with a face I shall never forget. 
It had a wicked look upon it. 

‘Go away,’ he muttered sullenly. 

‘No; I have come to take you back to the house. ll will be 
made right to-morrow, Brail.’ 

He pushed off my hand from his shoulder and made answer : 

‘T’ll never enter his door again. He’s turned me out, and ll 
keep out.’ 

‘ But what—what—’ I could not speak for my tears, which were 
beginning to flow. 

‘What’s to become of me? Go to the devil, I suppose. He’s 
trying to send me there.’ 

‘ Brail,’ I remonstrated, ‘ you talk wickedly. You're not your- 
self. Remember he is our father.’ 

‘I’m not likely to forget that. Go away, Dorry; you can do no 
good. He hates me, and—and I shall hate him if I stay here.’ 

I felt my heart sink within me at the words. O that we had a 
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‘And you sit there giving yourself these fine airs, because I’ve 
brought an old acquaintance home wi’ me to-night, do you?’ went 
on my father, who was, I believe, as much provoked by his son’s 
undisguised contempt for the man opposite to him as by the act of 
daring insubordination he had that day been guilty of. ‘Mr. 
Thurston ain’t good enough for your company, eh ?’ 

Had Brail retorted, a war of words would probably have en- 
sued, and my father’s anger have worked itself off as usual in violent 
threats ; but to-night my brother showed a self-control I had never 
seen in him before. He only replied, in a thick voice, ‘ Better not 
say any more, father; you've said enough.’ 

‘Said enough, have 1? 0,0! So I’m to be told when to 
speak and when to keep still in my own house, am I? [I'll tell 
you what it is, my lad; either you or me must be master in this 
house. ‘Take up that candle and walk off to bed, or else beg 
Thurston’s pardon for your d—d airs.’ 

‘Beg his pardon! What have I done, father, that I am to be 
spoken to like this ?’ cried Brail, starting up with a crimson face, 
his self-control broken down at last. ‘If this game’s to go on, I 
can’t and won’t live under your roof. I’m ready to work, and do 
work as hard as any labourer on the farm, but I won’t be treated 
like a dog. What have I done, that I’m to be spoken to in this 
way ?’ 

‘Done? Why lamed one o’ my horses, I expect,’ cried my 
father, in a towering rage. ‘You can’t live under my roof, eh, 
young man? Then walk out and find a better one! Walk out, 
I say!’ 

My father pointed to the door, and rising from his seat, over- 
turned in his haste the chessboard, and sent the pieces rolling in 
all directions on the floor. 

‘ Leave the house, I say, and don’t come back till you’ve learned 
to behave yourself ;’ and as he spoke, my father stamped his foot on 
the floor, and ground one of the chessmen to powder. 

Brail stared at the infuriated man as though he half doubted 
whether he was in his senses ; but seeing that his father would not 
hesitate to put him out by force if he remained, he whispered as I 
clung to him, ‘Don’t ery, Dorry,’ and putting me aside, he strode 
from the room with head erect, but a face from which all colour 
had fled. 

I heard the house-door open, heard it close again with a bang, 
and then I sank upon a chair, and cried as though my heart would 
break. 
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CaapTer III. 
A HARD RESOLVE. 


Untiu after midnight I sat in my bedchamber thinking over the 
dreadful scene I had witnessed. I could not go to bed in this 
wretched state of mind. Had Brail really gone away never to re- 
tum? My father’s unreasonable anger might drive him to any ex- 
tremities. Perhaps he still lingered about the house, or was hiding 
till daylight in the barn or stables. To think of him out yonder in 
the cold night whilst we were all safe in bed was more than I could 
endure. Throwing.a shawl over my head, I crept quietly downstairs. 
The house was all still. I noiselessly unfastened the bolts and bars 
of the kitchen-door, and stole out with a beating heart. 

How cold the night felt, and how dreary looked the farmyard, so 
busy by day, at this hour! The moon was shining above the barn, 
and the hay-stacks and corn-ricks threw heavy masses of shade around. 
I felt my breath come quickly as I hurried through a dark avenue be- 
tween two high walls of straw, and when a rat ran past me I nearly 
cried out with fear. 

I searched through the yard with hurried steps. There was no 
one in the wagon-house, no one in the sheds where the implements 
were kept. He had gone, and would never come back again! I had 
turned towards the pond, when I thought I beheld a figure seated 
on the broken shafts of a worn-out clod-crusher by the pond-side. It 
was Brail, with his face buried in his hands. I drew cautiously to 
his side. 

‘ Brail,’ I whispered, laying my hand upon his shoulder, ‘I have 
come to seek you.’ 

He started, and looked up at me with a face I shall never forget. 
It had a wicked look upon it. 

‘Go away,’ he muttered sullenly. 

‘No; I have come to take you back to the house. All will be 
made right to-morrow, Brail.’ 

He pushed off my hand from his shoulder and made answer : 

‘T’ll never enter his door again. He’s turned me out, and I'll 
keep out.’ 

‘ But what—what—’ I could not speak for my tears, which were 
beginning to flow. 

‘ What’s to become of me? Go to the devil, I suppose. He’s 
trying to send me there.’ 

‘ Brail,’ I remonstrated, ‘ you talk wickedly. You're not your- 
self. Remember he is our father.’ 

‘I’m not likely to forget that. Go away, Dorry; you can do no 
good. He hates me, and—and I shall hate him if I stay here.’ 

I felt my heart sink within me at the words. O that we had a 
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mother living, to speak with love and with authority at this moment ! 
The thought of our mother nerved me tocontinue. Brail had always 
loved her. I took his hand in mine and said: 

‘Then you have forgotten mother’s last words to us—‘‘ Put up 
with his faults, for he is your father, and be good to him when I am 
gone’? We promised it, Brail; we promised it, and she trusted 
us.’ 

I felt the hand I held tremble. But he made no answer. The 
night was so still that I could hear a mouse squeak in the straw-stack 
behind us. I thought I sawin the moonlight a tear upon his cheek. 
He looked up at me at last and said: 

‘For mother’s sake and yours, Dorry, I’ll go back ; and I'll bear 
with him as long as I can, but—’ He did not finish. He got up 
and accompanied me into the house without another word. 

The fire was still burning in the grate when we entered the 
kitchen. I drew Brail towards it; for he looked half frozen, and his 
coat and hair were wet and shining with the damp night air. He sat 
down upon a chair and for some minutes gazed stolidly into the red 
embers. 

‘ Dorothy,’ he said at length, in a low voice, ‘I shall never feel 
the same again towards him—never.’ 

I pressed his hand in mine and whispered : 

‘ You will always feel the same towards me ?’ 


‘Ay, Dorothy, towards you; but within the last hour or two I 
think I’ve changed towards all the rest o’ the world.’ 
He spoke truly. From that night he never was the same again. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUR HOME INFLUENCES, 


Tue change that came over my brother after the night when, in 
a fit of passion, my father turned him out of doors was too marked to 
escape the notice of even the most unobservant member of our house- 
hold. It was in nothing more perceptible than in this—the last traces 
of youthfulness disappeared from a character which had never pos- 
sessed much of the liveliness of that age, nor ever had a fair share of 
its enjoyments. He looked older and more serious. Aunt Craik said, 
‘There was no need for that anyhow, for Brail could allus draw a 
face a foot long when he pleased.’ However, neither aunt Craik 
nor any one else could find much fault with him just now. He 
worked harder than ever, and seemed determined to preclude the 
possibility of fault-finding. Was it that he felt he could not bear it 
as of old? He was the first to rise in the morning, the last to 
leave work at night. Supper over, he generally retired to his own 
room, and then the only hours of enjoyment he ever knew com- 
menced. I had smuggled a small stock of candles into the house 
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for his use, and he would sit and read for hours when the rest of the 
household was in bed. The sight of books always acting irritatingly 
upon my father and aunt Craik, we were compelled to indulge our 
harmless taste in secret. Brail had lately picked up some odd 
volumes at a book-stall in Clambeach. They had been purchased 
with money of mine, the result of many weeks’ economies, reserved 
for that purpose. Amongst them was Arnott’s Elements of Physics, 
I recollect—a treasure-house of the knowledge Brail most loved. 
He had considerable aptitude for mechanics, and had secretly con- 
verted a corner of the loft over the wagon-house into a carpenter’s 
shop, whence various improvements in the farm implements attri- 
buted to old Gillet, the wheelwright, had emanated. I often felt 
the injustice of my brother’s lot, and pictured to myself the different 
career that would have been his had his capabilities been properly 
cultivated. 

I have never been able fully to understand the motives of my 
father’s conduct towards hisson. He was not positively a cruel man, 
and yet his treatment of Brail was nothing less than cruel at times. 
Did it arise from a jealous sense of his son’s superior tastes and 
aspirations ? Men of narrow education and strong prejudices are 
often intolerant of superiority even in their own children, and in- 
clined to play the tyrant. Mr. Gedge was well liked by his neigh- 
bours, and had always a pleasant word for them. He rented a small 
farm which his father had held before him, and lived the easy-going 
life of our marsh farmers—men not troubled with any over-activity 
of mind, and addicted to good living, malt liquors, and long pipes. 
My father could just manage to sign his name at the foot ofa 
banker’s cheque, and to spell out the county newspaper, but most of 
his friends could dono more. Where he differed from them was, that 
while they for the most part valued the education they did not pos- 
sess, and generally endeavoured to secure it for their children, he 
professed to despise it, and always said, ‘he would make no fine 
gentleman of his son, who might be content with the share of larn- 
ing his father had had before him.’ The exception made in my 
case arose from a promise my father had given to my mother that 
I should have ‘a good schooling’—a promise which he believed 
was fairly carried out when I was sent from home to the aforesaid 
country boarding-school. Had that good mother lived, possibly 
Brail’s lot would have been a smoother one. She had much influence 
over her husband, and after her death a gradual deterioration of cha- 
racter befell him. He often said, and with sincerity, that he ‘ had 
lost the best wife man ever had, and that she was only too good for 
him.’ 

His sister, aunt Craik, was but a poor substitute for the former 
mistress of the house. She was a hard-working, well-meaning woman, 
a type of a class common enough in English farmhouses a few years 
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ago—a woman with whom cleanliness was not next to, but superior 
to, godliness, and whose highest conception of duty was to be found 
in the right management of the house-work. ‘ As far as she could 
see’ (to use an expression often on her lips), ‘she had done -her 
duty both by the house and by the children.’ But then aunt 
Craik’s mental vision was of limited range, and on some questions 
she saw a very little way indeed. 

What made my father’s conduct to his son the more painful was 
his different behaviour towards me. Though unreasonable in mo- 
ments of anger, he was generally kind and indulgent. I had more 
money given me in a month than Brail hadin a year. My father rarely 
returned home from market without bringing me some little present, 
not always what I most desired, but at any rate a proof of his con- 
sideration for me. Moreover I was the possessor of several valuable 
Dorking hens, whose progeny I reared and sent to market when 
fowls were selling at a good price. Consequently I was becoming 
quite a capitalist, and had ten bright sovereigns laid up in my 
writing-desk. There was a drawback to the possession of this wealth, 
it is true. I was not allowed to spend it. Aunt Craik took good 
care that not one of those bright sovereigns should be parted from 
or exchanged for viler metal. They were to be kept there, I be- 
lieve, until my wedding-day. At least aunt Craik always said that 
‘poultry money’ ought to go towards buying a young woman her 
house linen, and ‘ there was nothing like laying up in time, if you 
wanted to marry respectably and have things decent about you.’ 

In spite of the different treatment we experienced, there was 
never a shadow of jealousy (I say it to his honour) between Brail 
and myself. Stolid-looking as he was, and surly-tempered as most 
people thought him, he was tender-hearted and generous at bottom. 
We had loved each other from the cradle; for I have not yet dis- 
closed what I am sure was the proudest feeling of my childhood, 
namely, that we had lain in the same cradle, and were twins, so like 
that our own mother hardly knew us apart for the first year. One 
of my earliest recollections is toddling along with Brail in the farm- 
yard, to stroke the dogs or horses, or being guarded by his valour 
from the attacks of an old turkey-cock, who made war on all things 
weaker than himself. Those were sunny days, but they had been 
succeeded by less happy ones, when, even upon my child’s mind, 
a painful consciousness was dawning that my brother and I were 
the objects of very different treatment. As time went on, these 
differences grew more marked, and when manhood drew near, 
Brail’s character had become so soured and surly that most folks 
thought Mr. Gedge was to be greatly pitied in being the father of a 
son of whom no one, alas, said good things. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE RUPTURE, 


Tux explosion in our family circle, which I have related, was 
followed by a calm—a treacherous calm—which lasted some weeks. 
It was succeeded by troubles of far darker hue than any we had yet 
encountered. 

Spring had returned to clothe the land with green, and bring 
back the sun to our bleak Lincolnshire marshes; but there was a 
cold wind abroad, though the may-thorn was coming into flower, 
and the chimney-corner was still a pleasant nook at evening time. 
In that same corner aunt Craik sat knitting this evening ; my father 
was smoking his pipe in the arm-chair opposite ; and I was reading 
aloud to them. There was another person seated by our hearth, 
but his presence I always ignored when possible. 

‘ Well, the longer one lives the more wickedness one hears of !’ 
remarked aunt Craik, by way of commentary on the news of the 
week. ‘ Two more children burned to death, through their mother’s 
carelessness as usual; a drunken man run over by riding on the 
wagon-shafts ; and a boy gored by Taylor’s bull—and all in this 
very parish. I don’t know what we're coming to, i’deed.’ 

‘ Accidents will happen, mum,’ remarked a gruff voice. 

‘Then they shouldn’t, nor they wouldn’t if folks did but look 
after things as they should,’ retorted aunt Craik, turning her back 
on the speaker, and knitting away rapidly. 

Aunt Craik was no fonder of Saul Thurston than I. Either to 
spite those who disliked his guest, or to show that he would be 
master in his own house, my father had often invited the man into 
the parlour of late, though, a few years ago, Mr. Gedge would have 
been ashamed to see him seated there. Our discomforture in his 
society always amused my father, who had queer notions of a joke. 

‘ Let’s hear what mutton’s selling for in the London markets, 
Dorothy,’ said my father, thinking of Clambeach fair, which was to 
take place on the morrow; and the conversation reverted to ‘ long- 
backs’ and ‘ south-downs’ and ‘ shearlings.’ Shortly before supper 
Brail entered, between whom and the ratcatcher no friendly greeting 
passed. I had been hoping all the week that my father would give 
Brail permission to take me and my aunt to the fair in the after- 
noon, to see the bazaars and shows. I knew that he would go him- 
self in his gig, early in the morning, to sell his sheep, and would 
not want to be troubled with us. But supper passed over and no 
allusion was made to the fair. I was about to hazard a remark in 
that direction, when my father turned to Brail and said: ‘ The 
sooner you go to bed the better. You'll have to drive the sheep up 
to town to-morrow morning. Take care you don’t oversleep your- 
self. Do ye hear what I say ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ replied Brail quietly, without showing the least surprise 
or concern. 

‘Can’t-Luttrell go instead, father?’ I ventured to put in. 

‘No, he can’t. What do you ask for? Isn’tsheep-driving good- 
enough work for your brother? It won’t hurt him to do what his 
father has done many a time before him, I reckon. Mind, sir, 
you’re on the road by four o’clock. I don’t mean them sheep to 
be overdriven and get heated.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Brail. ‘I shall want some money to pay 
the toll-bars.’ 

My father threw some silver on the table, and told his son to 
keep the change and get himself some bread-and-cheese and a glass 
of beer at Clambeach. 

‘ Thou’st got no sweetheart to buy fairings for yet, and money 
only gets young lads into trouble.’ 

Not a muscle changed in Brail’s face as he took up the silver, 

.but Mr. Thurston breaking into a horse-laugh and roaring out, 
‘ Sweetheart ! Ah, ah! Don’t you be too sure on that, Mr. Gedge,’ 
Brail turned on him and said sharply, ‘I'll thank you not to 
make jokes at my expense, Mr. Thurston ;’ and marched out of the 
room. 

‘ Ah, ah! he had you there, Thurston,’ laughed my father, not 
ill-pleased, I believe, at his son’s disinclination to let other folks 
than himself take liberties with him. 

‘He’s a touchy customer, Mr. Gedge; how you can put up 
with him marvels me. He'll get the better of you yet with that 
temper.’ 

The man looked at me vindictively as he spoke ; as much as to 
say, ‘If I’m not good-enough company for your brother and you, I 
stand all right with your father ;’ and he assisted himself to the 
spirits on the table unasked, for Mr. Thurston was never shy, and 
made himself quite at home under our roof. 

‘ Well, Thurston, what ought I to get for the round lot to-mor- 
row ?’ asked my father, reverting to the sheep. ‘Mind, Dorothy, 
you mend my purse here; I shall have lots o’ money to bring home 
to-morrow.’ I took the old leathern purse, which had often been 

. to fairs and markets before, and left my father and his guest discuss- 
ing the price of the sheep. 

On the morrow, Brail was up and on the road by sunrise. I 
went down-stairs at daybreak to make him a cup of tea before start- 
ing. It was pleasant to me many a time afterwards to recall how 
he patted me on the head as I stooped down to button his gaiters, 
and said to me, ‘ Never mind, Dorry, we'll get to the fair to-morrow 
perhaps ; and if not, save our money for a new book or two.’ Then 
he whistled Rover, his dog, gave me a kiss, and set off. I stood at 
my chamber window and watched him on his way, until both shep- 
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herd and sheep were lost in the morning mists that hung over the 
silent fields. 

It was a tedious day that followed. We had breakfasted at 
seven o’clock (much to aunt Craik’s gratification), and my father 
set out for the fair soon after. I well remember his parting words, 
as I had hereafter reason to do. What a strange value our lightest 
speeches sometimes acquire from after circumstances! Getting up 
into his gig, my father turned to me and said: ‘ Thou art a good 
little lass, Dorry, and fond of thy old father, I think. If the sheep 
sell well, I mean to bring thee a new shawl home, and a beauty too.’ 

I thanked him, but secretly wished I might have been allowed 
to choose one myself. My father’s taste ran rather in favour of 
rainbow tints and big patterns, and he expected everybody to agree 
with him, even in the matter of shawls. 

‘Mind thou ain’t late home to-night, Joshua, whatever ye do,’ 
cried aunt Craik from the kitchen door. ‘ There’s allus such a 
parcel of thieves and vagabonds about these fair-times. I’m sure 
the road ain’t safe after dark, with the newspapers so full o’ robberies 
and murders as they are. Pray ye take care o’ yourself.’ 

My father nodded cheerily to his sister, called out to Luttrell, 
the shepherd, to run and open the gate, gave the reins a shake, and 
jolted out of the yard in the old-fashioned gig in which he had 
journeyed up to market for the last twenty years. 

‘Come, don’t ye stand playing there with that dog, Dorothy ; 
we've got plenty of work on hand ; and I can’t bear to see a girl daw- 
dling about in the forenoon wi’ the house all o’ heaps.’ 

Thus admonished, I dismissed Keeper to his kennel and followed 
my aunt into the house. 

‘I mean to see if we can’t get the china closet cleaned out to- 
day,’ continued aunt Craik as soon as we were indoors. ‘I don’t 
know how it is, but we’re backwaréer wi’ our May cleaning this year 
than ever we’ve been before. There’s Mrs. Quincey tells me she’s 
got into the cellars and dairy, and we’ve not begun of our kitchens 
yet. ‘ I never see this house in such a state at fair-time afore !’ 

So aunt Craik and I turned up our sleeves, and set to work to 
wash all the best glass and china in the establishment. It was a 
labour of love with aunt Craik, who set great store by the family 
porcelain. There was a certain set of teacups and saucers which 
she would on no account have allowed any one but herself to wash, 
and which had been paid the high compliment of being never used 
since they first took up their abode on the top shelf of the china 
closet. There was a second set, which came out only on festive 
occasions, and which always caused aunt Craik agonies of appre- 
hension for its safety when handled by visitors. There were queer 
old scent jars and bottles, and lovely shepherdesses and swains, 
that had roused the tenderest affections of my childhood. 
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‘ Ah, Dorothy, there’s pretty chiney mugs! You don’t see such 
like nowadays,’ said my aunt gravely; ‘we drank hot elder wine 
out of ’em, I recollecks, at my poor father’s funeral; and there ain’t 
a crack in one of ’em yet.’ 

Aunt Craik gazed admiringly at the quaint little mugs, and con- 
tinued, ‘ Mind, Dorothy, they are to be used on my burial-day, and 
take care the wine isn’t made too hot, or you'll have them crack. 
It’s fine chiney—finer than they makes nowadays, and won’t bear 
rough handling.’ 

Next it was a teapot that evoked aunt Craik’s reminiscences. 

‘For goodness’ sake, child, mind what you’re about with that 
teapot! That was poor Craik’s first present to me after our wed- 
ding. He brought it all the way from Lincoln for me, one assizes, 
when he’d been summoned on the jury as sat on that Mrs. Hackett 
as chopped her children’s heads off, the wretch! I can see Craik 
now, poor dear, taking the chiney pot out of the paper it was wrapped 
in, and slipping half a pound o’ the best mixed tea inside. Not as 
he drank much tea himself, for he wasn’t partial to slops, as he 
called ’em, but would have his beer before breakfast ; and beer and 
rum was your poor uncle’s ruin.’ 

Aunt Craik sighed, and was silent for a minute. She had 
touched a chord which stirred sad recollections in her life. She 
had been a faithful wife through much sorrow and trial. 

‘Dorothy,’ she began suddenly, with unwonted earnestness ; 
‘never marry a man fond of drink! You may think to better him, 
but you can’t. I’ve gone through such trouble in my life. through 
the drink, that I’d sooner lay thee out for thy grave than wed thee 
to a drunkard.’ 

The speaker’s trembling hands and voice testified to the sin- 
cerity of her words. Poor aunt Craik; no wonder she was irritable 
at times ; she had known troubles such as sour the best and gentlest 
of women. 

Released from household labours after dinner, I betook myself to 
my books in my own room. But my thoughts followed Brail and 
iny father to the fair. I was restless, and could not study; so I had 
recourse to the feminine occupation of putting my drawers neat. 
This involved the pleasure of a peep at my ten bright sovereigns 
lying snugly in a corner of my desk. Were they really destined 
only to purchase house-linen ? I could find so many nicer uses for 
them, I thought, as I locked them up again. I am particular in 
recalling all this for after reasons. With the destiny of these gold 
pieces still upon my mind, I descended to the parlour to sew until 
tea-time. 

It must have been five o’clock, and. the shadow of the apple- 
tree before the window was stretching half across the grass-plot, when 
there came a click at the garden gate, and.looking up, I beheld, to 
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my surprise, Brail approaching the house in haste. But my sur- 
prise changed to terror when I saw his face. It was flushed and 
disordered, and there was a streak of blood across one cheek. I 
hastened to the door. He met me in the passage, and, taking me 
by the arm, led me back into the parlour in silence. 

‘Don’t make a noise, or we shall have aunt here.’ Brail spoke 
in a low voice, but with an air of strong excitement. 

‘What has happened ?’ I asked. 

‘ What I have often told you would happen,’ said my brother, 
looking at me strangely. ‘ He’s done it at last, Dorothy. Father’s 
put the finishing stroke to his work to-day. He struck me this 
afternoon in a public street, before a whole crowd of people.’ 

‘No, Brail! It isn’t possible that father—’ I stopped, faint 
and trembling. 

My brother went on: ‘I'll tell you it all—from first to last. 
Don’t stop me till I’ve done. He was standing along with some of 
our neighbours in front of the King’s Arms, just before dinner, when 
I came up with a Leicestershire grazier, who had been bidding for 
our sheep. He and father couldn’t agree about the price for some 
time, but at last they made a bargain, and we went in to the inn 
and settled accounts. Coming out again, the grazier asked if I 
wasn’t going to dine with them at the market ordinary. ‘‘ Not 
he, indeed,” says father, ‘‘ he’s got to walk back again to Sea 
Marsh, and the sooner he’s off the better.” At that I said nothing, 
but turned hot and red in the fuce, I expect, for the stranger said, 
with a laugh, ‘‘ So so, young man, you’re one of the sort that wants 
holding in with a tight curb, eh?” And then father began to tell 
him he was right—that I was proud-spirited, obstinate-tempered, 
and all the rest—the old story over again, until I couldn’t bear it 
any longer, so told him that if it was so, it was his fault and 
nobody else’s. He swore at me then, and said he would give me 
a horsewhipping if it wasn’t for the disgrace and the public street 
we stood in; and others joined in, some taking part for, some 
against, me, until at last, burning with shame, I called out that 
we couldn’t either of us be more disgraced than we were already, 
and that I would as soon be horsewhipped as stand there listening 
to him. At that my father took me at my word, and raising his 
whip dealt a blow at me which, thank God, I didn’t return, though 
for a moment my blood was up, and a devil was at my ear whis- 
pering me to do so. I shall hear the jeers of those folks, Dorry, 
and feel that blow on my cheek till my dying day.’ 

He sat writhing under that bitter recollection. What: could I’ 
say? There was no comfort to be given here. 

‘ Where did you leave father?’ I asked at length, falteringly. 

‘At the King’s Arms. Thurston was present, and lots o’ the 
neighbours too. I could hear some of them crying shame on me. 
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and I started off like a hunted cur right through the crowd, and 
never stopped till I’d got clear of the town. As I crossed the 
bridge over the Clam, I’d a mind to throw myself into the river, 
and put an end to it then and there.’ 

‘Hush, Brail!’ I whispered. 

He wiped his cheek, put on his hat, and got up. 

‘I’ve some business to attend to this afternoon,’ he said 
hurriedly. ‘I shan’t want any tea. Don’t wait.’ 

‘ Business, Brail! What business ?’ I asked. 

‘O, nothing very particular—I mean I have to go down to the 
far close and fetch up the young beast. I must be off at once. 
They’re to be sold to-morrow. By the way, I wish you’d lend me 
your keys a minute. I’ve—lI’ve mislaid mine, and yours fit my 
drawers. I must wash and put on clean things.’ He pointed to 
the stains of blood upon his shirt and collar. 

That he should wish to remove the traces of his father’s vio- 
lence was natural, but there was something that disquieted me in 
his speech and manner. I handed him the keys, which he took 
without raising his eyes to mine, and quitted the room. 

Left to myself, I sat and pictured with keen shame the dis- 
graceful scene that had taken place at Clambeach. What effect 
would this last act of tyranny have on Brail? Sitting there, turn- 
ing his words over in my mind, I thought I heard the door of my 
bedroom overhead quietly opened, and footsteps cross the floor. 
The next minute I heard Brail’s heavy foot on the stairs. He 
came down quickly, two steps at a time. He just opened 
the parlour door, threw the keys on the table, and vanished. I 
don’t know what impelled me to do it, but as I saw him hasten- 
ing down the garden path, I threw open the window and cried out, 
‘ Brail, come back !’ 

He turned, and looked at me with surprise. 

‘Come back, Brail!’ I repeated earnestly. 

He advanced to the window, and asked me what I wanted. 

The strange fancy, presentiment, or whatever it was that a 
moment before had possessed me, deserted me, as he calmly in- 
quired, ‘ Well, Dorry, what is it ?” 

‘I—I wanted, Brail, to—to put some sticking-plaster on your 
cheek,’ I stammered. ‘ Will you let me ?’ 

‘ Ay, Dorry, I won’t say thee nay, if it’s thy wish.’ 

My cheeks burned with the equivocation I had been guilty of, 
but Brail looked calm and composed. I got my work-box, and cut 
the plaster. 

‘If the wound mends quickly, Dorry, I shall think it’s thy hand 
that healed it,’ said Brail slowly, when I had placed the plaster on 
his cheek; and as he spoke, he turned quickly from me, and in 
another minute had passed through the garden gate, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SUSPENSE, 


Now, fromthe moment when Brail disappeared through the garden- 
gate, the restlessness of mind that had been upon me all the after- 
noon increased tenfold. As the evening wore on there was a definite 
cause of anxiety in his prolonged absence. It communicated itself 
ere long to other persons in the house besides myself. 

‘I can’t make out what’s keepin’ the young measter so long,’ 
remarked old Luttrell the shepherd, as seated by the fire in the 
kitchen he smoked his pipe, with an eye on the house-clock which 
ticked away soberly in the corner. ‘He ought to ha’ been back 
from Clambeach long afore this.’ 

Without informing Luttrell that my brother had returned from 
the fair some four hours ago, I intimated my anxiety at his present 
absence. As Brail had both entered and quitted the house by the 
front door, I believed that no one but myself was aware of his sudden 
appearance, or the state in which he had returned home. 

‘T hope nothink’s gone wrong wi’ the sheep,’ continued Luttrell. 
‘I don’t think much o’ trustin’ young men at fair-times. Folks gets 
a-talkin’ an’ gossipin’ to you, and there’s a glass here wi’ one friend 
and a glass there wi’ another, and standin’ about at road-side publics 
till your sheep gets half a mile a-head on the road, and strays the 
Lord knows where. J know what fair-times is as well as anybody. 
I wish I’d as many pounds in my pockets, miss, as I’ve taken sheep 
up to our sheep-fair. I’m afraid, however, as something’s gone wrong 
this time.’ 

It was the same in the parlour. Aunt Craik was full of gloomy 
prognostications, and knitted away furiously, as she did whenever 
she was disturbed in mind. 

‘People never will listen to advice. You heard me warn your 
father not to be late, Dorothy, didn’t you? Brail’s but a lad, and 
I could excuse him being late at fair-time once in a way; but your 
father at his time o’ life ought to know better. Ifhe’s got a penny 
in his pocket to-night, I'll warrant he’s got a hundred and forty 
pound. And to think of him being out in them lonesome roads 
between here and Clambeach town wi’ all that money about him. 
It’s tempting Providence, that’s what it is. Lor’, Dorothy, there’s 
the dog howling again! Surely to goodness nothing’s going to 
happen !’ 

Aunt Craik laid down her knitting as she spoke, and stared at 
me with the full force of her spectacles. 

‘Keeper often howls at night when there’s a moon, aunt. I 
think there was a new moon last week.’ 

I thought to divert aunt Craik by this adroit allusion to the 
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moon, for she was very learned in the matter ofits quarters, changes, 
and eclipses, and always carried an almanac in her pocket, where- 
with she made abstruse calculations as to the time when the hens 
would ‘ come off,’ or the cow calve, or the currant-wine be ready to 
be bottled. But to-night the device took no effect, and without even 
volunteering any prophetic announcements as to the weather, she 
continued : 

‘Moon or no moon, Dorothy, I don’t like to hear a dog howl 
like that. Folks may say it’s the cold, or the moonshine, or their 
collars as hurts ’em, or what not; but all I know is, that the very 
night your poor dear mother was took for death, the dog in the back- 
yard howled forty-five minutes by the watch as hung over her bed- 
head, and I heard it down the chimney as plainly as I heard that 
dog just now.’ 

But before the evening was over aunt Craik’s anxiety had assumed 
another phase, a more disquieting one to me. When the clock struck 
ten, and neither her brother nor her nephew had appeared, her gar- 
rulity ceased. Laying down her knitting, she sat with folded hands 
and spoke not a word. I would rather a hundred times have heard 
her continue her tales of highway-robbery and omens and warnings, 
than see her sit there listening with that fixed face. Eleven o’clock 
passed, and they came not. Where was Brail? What could have 
delayed my father till this hour? I never knew him so late when 
he had money to bring home with him. The sum he had received 
to-day was considerable. Aunt’s words pointed to terrible possi- 
bilities. Suppose he had been waylaid and— No, I could not follow 
out the idea; but the terror it had evoked remained with me, and 
made me tremble from head to foot. 

The clock in the corner was pointing to twelve when I thought 
I heard a distant cry, far off and faint, and suddenly ceasing. I 
rose, and approaching the window drew back the curtains. The 
garden was so light under the moon that I could see the petals of 
the blossom on the apple-tree fluttering down like snow-flakes in the 
night wind. The cry was not repeated, but I could hear the sound 
of wheels. Aunt Craik heard it also, and said as much. A vehicle 
was rapidly approaching the house, so rapidly that the driver, who- 
ever he was, was endangering his neck by his speed. We could 
plainly hear the horse’s hoofs ringing on the earth. I ran out into 
the garden, and there in the moonlight beheld a gig approaching 
the house at a furious rate, the horse’s hoofs striking sparks from 
the flints. As it drew near I recognised my father’s gig and old 
gray horse; but to my horror I saw that the gig was empty. 
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CuaPtTerR VII. 
A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


Tue first thought that occurred to me on beholding the gig re- 
turn home as I have described was that my father had left Clam- 
beach in a state of intoxication, and met with some accident on the 
road. Once before he had fallen asleep in his gig coming home 
from market, and had been thrown out, without further injury than 
a few bruises. But to-night the state in which his horse had 
arrived, and that distant cry I had heard, created far more serious 
apprehensions. In a few minutes I was out on the road, accom- 
panied by Luttrell and one of the farm labourers. We had not pro- 
ceeded far down the lane when I beheld a dark heap lying on the 
road before us in the moonlight. 

Stretched on the road in the midst of several things that ha 
fallen from his gig (amongst others my new shawl, dyed with « 
crimson stain) lay my father, bleeding and insensible. I bent over 
him in the moonlight, and beheld a great gash on his forehead, from 
which the blood was flowing. I thought he was dead, and gave a 
ery that startled the night and sent an owl hooting from out the 
copse by the roadside. 

But he was not dead. When we had conveyed him home anil 
laid him on his bed, I placed my hand upon his heart ; it was sti'l 
beating. I knew, though, that unless we had aid quickly it would 
soon cease to beat. A messenger was instantly despatched to Clam- 
beach for a doctor, and through four long hours of terrible sus- 
pense aunt Craik and I awaited his return, expecting every mo- 
ment to see my father breathe his last. 

‘ Dorothy,’ said aunt Craik, as she sat crying by his bedside, 
‘there’s been foul play here. Thy father has been robbed. I’ve 
turned out his pockets, and the money’s all gone—every shilling of 
it. This is the work 0’ somebody who knew thy father had taken 
money this day.’ 

The doctor’s words confirmed my aunt’s opinion. The wounds 
upon my father’s head, he said, were not of a character such as 
would proceed from a fall from his gig, or from an ordinary accident. 
They had evidently been inflicted with some blunt weapon, such as 
a hedgestake or bludgeon, and the most serious one of all had pro- 
bably been dealt from behind. There was every evidence, as far as 
medical testimony went, to show that a savage attack had been made 
upon my father’s life, and grave reasons for doubting whether he 
would ever recover. 

But terrible as were those first hours of suspense, during which 
my father lay upon his bed, hovering between life and death, there 
was a deeper, a more unendurable misery reserved for the hours to 
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come. Morning dawned, and Brail had not returned. The anxiety 
which his absence had first created was now deepening into a miser- 
able conviction that he would never return again. The day wore on, 
and no tidings of him were received. Aunt Craik grew alarmed, 
and sent a messenger over to Clambeach, who only brought back the 
story of the quarrel between him and my father in front of the 
King’s Arms. As she heard the sad details of that wretched scene, 
my aunt turned very white, and I thought she would have dropped 
on the kitchen floor. I had never seen her show such emotion in 
my life. 

All that day I never quitted my father’s bedside, but towards 
evening I discovered that one of the drawers in the old-fashioned 
bureau where I kept my books and other treasures was open. I 
hastily examined it, and found to my dismay that the money I kept 
there was gone. The sheet of writing-paper in which the gold had 
been wrapped was folded up and laid in its usual place, but the ten 
bright pieces had been withdrawn. I could scarcely believe the 
evidence of my sight. There was only one person who could have 
taken it—the person who had had my keys since.I was last there 
myself. I stood for a moment utterly confounded. Then the tears 
welled up into my eyes, and I cried, ‘O Brail, to take it like this ! 
How gladly would I have given you every penny I have !’ 

I do not remember how the other miserable discoveries that fol- 
lowed became known to me. That time grows dark again as I try 
to look back into it. Within the next few days I discovered that 
suspicion rested upon my brother as the perpetrator of the attack 
upon my father. At first I paid no heed to these rumours, but 
treated them as monstrous inventions; but gradually they acquired 
a terrible consistency, and, ignore them as I might, they were gain- 
ing credence amongst our neighbours, and assuming the form of 
substantial accusations, not unsupported by formidable evidence. 

There was the quarrel between my father and brother, witnessed 
by a score of persons, in the streets of Clambeach. There was the 
well-known ill-feeling that existed between Mr. Gedge and his son. 
This was enough to prove the animus. For collateral evidence, 
there was the suspicious absence of my brother, and, worst of all, 
the discovery of a silk handkerchief stained with blood and marked 
with his initials, which had been found flung in a ditch near the spot 
where my father was discovered. I shall never forget the look upon 
aunt Craik’s face when the handkerchief was presented to her by the 
constable from Clambeach, who asked if she recognised it as her 
nephew’s. 

‘I sha’n’t answer no such questions to you, nor none else,’ she 
replied sharply. ‘May be I do, may be I don’t. If folks would 
mind their own business and leave other people’s alone, it would look 
better of ’em, I think. I’ve got no time to waste, wi’ the week’s 
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baking on hand and my poor brother lying yonder helpless as a babe, 
and so I’ll wish you good-morning ;’ and aunt Craik turned her back 
on the official, and plunged her hands afresh into the dough she was 
kneading for the oven. For the rest of that day she scarcely opened 
her lips, and she looked worn out and ill long ere night arrived. 

But a farther trial awaited aunt Craik yet. I was sitting by 
my father’s bedside at evening, when she entered the room with an 
agitated face, and beckoned me to follow her down-stairs. 

‘ Look, Dorothy, look !’ she gasped, handing me a local news- 
paper as soon as we reached the parlour; ‘I can’t make it out. 
What is it? Read it, child, read it!’ 

With trembling fingers she pointed to a paragraph which ran as 
follows : 


‘THe Hicuway Rospsery in CuampgeacH Marsu.—From cir- 
cumstances that have recently transpired some light has been thrown 
on this shocking occurrence, which has created such a painful sensa- 
tion throughout our Marsh District. There now appears too much 
reason to fear that the perpetrator of the diabolical crime was no 
other than the son of the unfortunate man whose life was so nearly 
sacrificed by the ruffianly attack committed on the night of the sheep- 
fair. It is well known that the father and son were not upon good 
terms, and that a violent quarrel had taken place between them that 
very day in a public street. There are persons (present on that 
occasion) who state that the son was heard to utter very violent sen- 
timents against his father. It is supposed the young man has ab- 
sconded with a large sum of money which his father had received 
that day. As the money consisted partly of banknotes, it is hoped 
that they may lead to the detection of the miscreant who stands 
suspected of the double crime of robbery and attempted parricide.’ 


I read these terrible words to the end, and then gazed at aunt 
Craik in speechless misery. 

‘O Lord, O Lord!’ cried the poor old lady, sinking into a chair 
and wringing her hands, ‘I’ve always feared the lad would come to 
harm! O Dorothy, what is to be done? We’re ruined and dis- 
graced. I’ll never hold up my head any more.’ 

The tears ran down aunt Craik’s cheeks as she rocked herself to 
and fro. 

‘ Aunt, you do not—you cannot—think Brail guilty!’ I cried. 
‘ This is a wicked invention. Brail never hurt a hair of my father’s 
head. You can’t believe this cruel story.’ 

‘Nay, lass, I don’t know what I’m to believe. I never told 
thee, Dorothy, of something as happened the day as thy poor father 
was waylaid and nigh murdered. I was laying out my linen to 
dry on the orchard-hedge that very afternoon, when I see some one 
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come out o’ our front garden-gate and run along the hedge-side to- 
wards the road. If I hadn’t ha’ believed that Brail was up at the 
fair, I should have said for sartin it was him; but, thinks I, it’s 
young Dicki’son come to bring back the pipkin I lent his mother last 
week, and I shouldn’t ha’ troubled myself more about it if I’d seen 
no more. But just as the young man comes up to the little holt by 
the roadside, he jumps over the hedge and cuts a great stick off one 
of the young ash-trees, and then he goes farther into the holt, and 
never comes out again on this side, though I watched some time to 
see him again. I couldn’t get it out o’ my head that it was Brail I 
had just seen, and when I got back into the house, I went straight 
up to his room, and sure enough there I found a pair of dirty boots 
on the floor, and the gaiters as he’d worn that day to go up to the 
fair in, and ever since I’ve been troubled to know what he should 
come back in that secret way for, though I never named it to thee, 
Dorothy.’ 

I listened with anxiety, well knowing that it was no other than 
Brail my aunt had seen, and feeling that his conduct had laid him 
open to suspicions too dreadful to be spoken aloud. 

‘ Ah, we need never show our faces before our neighbours again!’ 
cried aunt Craik forlornly. ‘ We'll be the talk of the country round. 
Our good name’s gone, Dorothy, now they’ve got us in the news- 
papers.’ And for days to come aunt Craik went about the house with 
a most dejected and humiliated air. 


Cuapter VIII. 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


WEEKS passed away and we received no tidings of my brother. 
The terrible charge against. him gained credibility from his unex- 
plained absence. It wrung my heart to think he should keep 
silence—above all with me. As aunt Craik had predicted, we were 
talked about in every household round, and rumour so magnified 
and distorted facts that Sea-Bank Farm was soon notorious through- 
out the Fen Country. 

One person alone could have cleared up the mystery, and pointed 
out the perpetrator of the crime: that person was my father. But, 
alas, there was now no hope of receiving enlightenment from him ! 
The injuries he had received that fatal night had affected his brain ; 
the past was a blank to him. He had emerged from a sick bed with 
the intellect of a child, but with the face and figure of an old man. 

And now from this time a deep and heavy gloom overeast my 
life for many months to come. To lead out my father into the 
garden in summer, and there under the apple-tree see him gain a 
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senile satisfaction from the warmth of the sun’s beams; to sit by 
his side in winter, and behold him watching the:steam from the 
kettle or the smoke from his pipe with childish interest ; to soothe 
his irritable fancies, and dispel the strange illusions that haunted 
him at times,—these were henceforth the occupations of my life. 
He was generally docile with me, but he rarely knew the hand that 
ministered to his wants. It was a thorough wintry deadness; a 
complete torpor of mind and body. 

Upon aunt Craik had devolved the management of business. 
Aided by Luke Luttrell, the old shepherd, who had lived in the 
family forty years, she resolved to carry on the farm, in order ‘ to 
keep house and home together,’ as she said. 

‘What would become on us all if we were turned out of the old 
place, Dorothy ? There ain’t much laid by in the bank. Brother 
Joshua wasn’t a saving man.’ She always spoke of my father now 
in the past tense, as though he were already in his grave. ‘ He 
was always too easy by half. Go, day; come, day; he never troubled 
himself as long as there was a dinner in the pot, as often I’ve told 
him, poor dear !’ 

Aunt Craik made the above remark as we sat by the fireside one 
autumn evening. Michaelmas-day was approaching, and we were 
discussing ways and means with regard to the rent. 

‘ Poor Craik allus said I was as good as a man at farming any 
day,’ continued my aunt, in pursuance of the subject. ‘I’m sure 
your poor father would often ha’ done well to take my advice in 
his business. I knew them young heifers he bought last spring 
would never do no good; poor starved things they was, not worth 
the oil-cake and good feed as was given’em. Craik seldom bought 
stock wi’out taking my opinion; for he always told folks I was as 
good a judge as he was.’ 

As uncle Craik had failed in business, and got all his affairs 
into a state of inextricable muddle before he died, I did not see that 
this was very encouraging. But of course I did not make the ob- 
servation. 

‘Now, Dorothy, I think that the best thing that can be done 
will be for you to write to our landlord, and tell him how things 
stand. Considerin’ as the land has been in the family for three- 
score years or more, and seein’ as how your poor father has been 
struck down by the visitation of the Lord, so to speak, I think he 
won’t mind waitin’ a little for his rent. Write him a proper letter, 
my dear. You have a nice way wi’ your pen, and would do more by 
it in ten minutes than I should by parleyin’ all day.’ 

This difficulty got over, my aunt plucked up her spirits, and 
began to inform me ‘of the ways in which she intended to make 
money by the farm. But.though her active mind found plenty of 
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occupation just now, there were moments when she keenly felt the 
disgrace that attached to our position. Aunt Craik had got it into 
her head that her neighbours shunned her at market and elsewhere, 
and to one who prided herself on the family respectability and the 
consideration she met with from her neighbours, this was a hard 
trial. 

‘I see Mrs. Dicki’son turn away her head last Sunday mornin’ 
as I come out o’ chapel,’ said aunt Craik bitterly, one night as we 
sat at supper. ‘I could excuse some people, because it’s their 
ignorance ; but Susan Dicki’son’s had schoolin’, and was invited to 
my weddin’, and had a green-silk spencer given her by my poor 
mother, and she’s always ready enough to borrow my brass pan for 
boilin’ up her fruit in preservin’ time, or to send for barm when she 
runs short on bakin’-day ; and I’ve always been a good neighbour to 
her and never refused her, however it might put me about. She’s 
the last as ought to turn against me, and I feel it, Dorothy, I do ;’ 
and aunt Craik’s voice shook, and the tears came into her eyes as 
she related this proof of the world’s altered demeanour towards 
us. : 

Perhaps I could have borne this change philosophically myself, 
but it pained me to see how it affected my aunt. She seldom went 
to chapel, alleging the roads got worse every winter; and she made 
short work of her visits to market, and never stayed to chat with 
old friends or learn the news. She was sure we were in bad odour, 
and ‘ Sarah Craik was not the woman,’ as she said, ‘to seek from 
others what was her lawful due.’ Of Brail she never spoke. The 
last time I had mentioned his name she had burst out crying, and 
said, ‘ Lord ha’ mercy on his soul, Dorry !’ as solemnly as if she 
had been his judge delivering sentence; and she begged me never to 
name him more. I never did; but O, the pain and grief to keep all 
my sad thoughts to myself! What wretched hours I spent, trying 
to account for his silence! Whether he was living or dead I knew 
not. It was cruel to cut himself off from us thus; to sever the 
close ties that had existed between us since our birth, and without 
a word of explanation. Many a night did I cry myself to sleep, 
thinking of my lost twin-brother ; and there were moments when I 
was even tempted to believe in the possibility of his being ashamed 
to make his existence known even to me. 

Thus stood matters when a second year had rolled by, and then 
an event occurred which removed at least some portion of the miser- 
able anxiety that embittered my life. 

One summer’s afternoon I sat with my father under the apple- 
tree, sewing whilst he slept, when I heard footsteps approaching, 
and looking up from my work, saw a stranger standing in the gar- 
den-path, with an air of uncertainty as to whether he should advance 
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or not. I rose and approached him. He was a tall well-made 
man with a dark sunburnt complexion. It needed not the brass 
anchor on his cap and his short pea-jacket to tell me his calling. 
There was ‘ sailor’ plainly written in his figure and face. He made 
a rather awkward bow, and said, in a deep but pleasant voice, ‘I 
think I’m not wrong; I am speaking to Miss—Miss Dorothy Gedge, 
I believe ?’ 

I assented, and he continued : 

‘I thought I was not mistaken. May I ask to speak to you 
for a few minutes, if you please ?’ 

‘O, you have come from my brother!’ I exclaimed, rushing 
at once to this conclusion; and then checking myself, I added: 
‘I beg your pardon, but—but I have a brother who has been away 
for a long time, and—and I thought—’ I was ashamed at my pre- 
cipitate speech, and stood in confusion. 

‘You are right, Miss Gedge,’ said the stranger, coming to my 
help. ‘ You have guessed my business ; but what I’ve got to say had 
better be said to you alone, I think. Can we step indoors for a 
few minutes ?’ The stranger looked at my father, who was quietly 
dozing. 

I bade him follow me, and I led the way into the house. 

‘My business is soon told,’ began the seaman, as soon as the 
parlour-door was closed. ‘ My name is Mark Fleetwood ; I am first 
mate of an Australian emigrant ship, and I spend most of my time 


in knocking about from one side of the globe to the other. You 
named your brother, Miss Gedge: it is at his request I am here 
to-day. He’s alive and well, and sends you this.’ 

I reached out a trembling hand to take the scrap of paper pre- 
sented to me. It was dated Sydney several months back, and con- 
tained these words : 


‘I don’t know if you still care to hear whether I am alive 
or dead, Dorothy; but I send this by a friend who has promised to let 
me know whether you still live. It will be something to see any one 
out here who can say a word to me about the place that should have 
been my home, and those who should have been my friends. 


‘Bs. G.’ 


And that was all. Not another word to satisfy all the anxieties 
of months—all the longing solicitude and affection the well-known 
handwriting evoked. I crumpled up the paper in my hand, and, 
regardless of a stranger’s presence, bent down my head and cried. 
The disappointment was too much for me. 

‘Nay, miss, don’t give way. I didn’t think that bit of paper, 
that I’ve carried half round the world on purpose to put into your 
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hands, was going to set a woman’s tears flowing, or may be I 
wouldn’t have been so ready to bring it. If it contains bad news, I 
can only say I’m sorry I was made its bearer.’ 

There was something so kind and sympathetic in the stranger's 
voice that I raised my head, and looking up at him through my 
tears, said, ‘I am very grateful to you for taking the trouble to 
bring me this. Iam afraid it has caused you to come far out of 
your way. It does not contain bad news exactly; but—but—’ 
I stopped, for I knew not how much, or whether any part, of my 
brother’s history was known to the person I addressed, and I felt 
afraid to proceed. 

‘Mv brother calls you his friend,’ I added, gaining confidence 
from the honest expression of the eyes that were gazing at me. 
‘ Will you tell me what he is doing, and why all this time he—’ 
Again I stopped, for the same reason as before. 

‘I don’t know much about my being his friend, but I do know 
that he’s been mine,’ answered the seaman promptly. ‘If it had 
not been for your brother, Miss Gedge, I should have been lying at 
the bottom of Sydney harbour at this present time, I guess. He 
worked his passage over from Liverpool in our ship some three years 
back, as you’re most likely aware, and when, one dark night, I fell 
overboard in the harbour out yonder, he jumped in after me and 
saved my life. He is a fine fellow is your brother, and as long as 
Mark Fleetwood lives he’ll remember what he owes to him. You 
ask me when I last saw him, and what he’s doing. Well, it’s-pretty 
nearly eight months since last I saw him, and he was shepherd to a 
large sheep-farmer then, with rattling good wages too. He won't 
be servant long out there. Such men soon get to be masters, and I 
expect to see him fixed next time we go out.’ 

‘Is he—is he happy ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, it isn’t always easy to say when a man’s happy and when 
he isn’t. I should say that your brother would be happy if—’ he 
paused, and then added, ‘ But I’ma stranger, Miss Gedge, and have 
no right to say it perhaps.’ 

‘ Pray say what you were going to say. If what?’ I inquired, 
with more agitation than I cared to show. 

‘ Well, as you press it, if he hadn’t got something or other 
preying on his mind. The fact is I don’t think your brother is very 
happy. I never met a young man of his age with such a grave face 
or sober manners. However, that’s neither here nor there. I dare- 
say that you who know your brother understand him better than a 
stranger would do.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I murmured, and then was silent. 

‘As I’ve discharged my task, I'll wish you good-day, Miss 
Gedge. I have along way to go before night, being on my road to 
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Boston ; and if I stay chatting here I shall nct see the old home 
to-night.’ 

With these words the stranger held out his hand, and looked at 
me with a pair of honest blue eyes that seemed to say, ‘ There is 
some mystery here which I don’t understand, but which I respect, 
and won’t pry into ;’ ard, as I placed my hand in his, I thanked 
him warmly in my heart, though the words I uttered were feeble 
and few. The next minute he had left the house, and was hasten- 
ing down the road to the conveyance that was waiting for him in 
the lane. I stood and watched him disappear out of sight, re- 
peating his words with a dull pain at my heart. 

‘What was it he had said—‘‘ Something or other preying on 
his mind”’ ?’ 

O Brail, was it possible that the best thing I could wish for 
you was that you might never more return from that far-off land ? 
—the best thing for both of us that we might never meet again ? 
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Let’s talk of graves and worms and epitaphs.’ 


ProzaBLy the first sepulchre, as the earliest dwelling-place of man, 
was acave; certainly the most ancient relics of humanity have been 
found in the caverns of the limestone formation; and this cave burial, 
after coming to its culminating point in the ancient Egyptian polity, 
whose pyramids and rock tombs are but an artificial form of the 
cave, has survived to our own times even among the most civilised 
races. The vault and the catacomb are but varieties of the cave, 
and supplemented as they are by various devices for preserving the 
body from final dissolution, form an unbroken link in human cus- 
tom, connecting us alike with the empire of the Pharaohs and 
the primitive cave-dwellers, the companions of the bear, the rhino- 
ceros, the reindeer, and the hyena. 

It is evident, however, that as the human race spread itself over 
other formations of the earth’s surface, these underground dwellings 
and tombs, which the waves had fashioned countless ages before, 
would not be available. Other modes of disposing of the dead would 
suggest themselves. In the first place, simple exposure, leaving the 
body to be devoured by beasts and birds, its elements to be scattered 
to the four winds. The Magians, worshippers of the sun, one of the 
primitive human religions, adopted this method, which is still followed 
by the disciples of Zoroaster; but they have refined upon the prac- 
tice, constructing towers and platforms wherein the dead are exposed, 
and their bleached bones collected. One of these Guebre cemeteries 
in the neighbourhood of Teheran, made use of by the remnant of the 
old people and faith of Persia, is thus described by Mr. Mounsey in 
his excellent book of Persian travel: ‘A low round tower perched 
up among some desolate crags, a circular building about forty feet 
high and sixty in diameter, having neither doors nor windows. 
Looking down from a neighbouring elevation we saw that on the 
top there was a platform of open iron grating, whereon lay the body 
of a recently deceased disciple of Zoroaster, and late gardener to the 
Persian mission.’ 

Sundry tribes of North American Indians follow the same prac- 
tice, exposing their dead upon stages, and the custom may be traced 
among certain primitive races of India. The Buddhist creed has 
originated a similar usage. Some of their priests hold it to be a 
meritorious act to give their bodies to be eaten by vultures after 
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death, their bones to be reduced to ashes and used for manure for 
the gardens of the poor, as a type of that annihilation which it is 
the aim of the cultus of Buddhism to secure for its disciples. 

The alternative, however, of burial, whether by making an exca- 
vation or grave, or by the more primitive method of heaping up stones 
and earth over the body laid upon the surface of the ground, has 
ever been tlie most universally practised. Over the whole European 
continent the mounds and tumuli of earlier races rise in silent wit- 
ness of vanished forgotten peoples. But we have not yet passed out 
of the age of the tumulus builders. . The nomad Tartars still pile 
up cairns over their dead chieftains. They also raise votive cairns 
they call obons, generally at the summits of difficult passes, and a 
similar custom is traceable to this day among Semitic races. Thus 
Dr. Tristram tell us (Land of Moab), ‘ Every traveller when he first 
catches sight of the holy mountain, Mount Hor, must, according to 
custom, place there his stone of witness.’ Even so near at home as 
Wales, it is the custom among the quarrymen, when a comrade is 
killed by accident, to pile up a small cairn on the spot, each passer- 
by contributing a stone. The clods that are cast upon the coffin at 
a funeral are no doubt a survival of this ancient practice. 

The grave-mound has a peculiar interest for us, as in it we find 
the germ of the temple and the church. The natural respect that 
men have for the bodies of the dead, as well as the idea that they 
will become in some undefined way of use to the departed in another 
world, leads them to protect the remains as far as possible from 
visible defacement; hence slabs are placed around and above the 
body to be interred, to save it from the rude contact of earth and 
stones. Hence comes into being the kist vaen or stone chest; and 
as this increases in size, importance, and elaboration of workmanship, 
the enclosing unsightly heap of stones is dispensed with, and the 
tomb stands forth an architectural design, a sacred character attaches 
itself; and thus the cell of the temple, the chancel of the church, 
may find its ancestry in the grave. 

Generally it may be said that among primitive races the form of 
the sepulchre follows the construction of the dwelling. The tomb 
is regarded as the home of the dead, and an attempt is made to 
modify its form accordingly. Thus the circular tents of nomad races 
of the North, with cells of skins and furs adapted for the isolation of 
the different constituents of the united families of several generations, 
are copied in circular grave-mounds with radiating cells or chambers. 
Hence, too, we may account for those singular interments in which 
the body is doubled up within the cell, showing a burial in a squat- 
ting attitude. Now this is the attitude which is naturally adopted 
by the nomads of the Arctic regions, who lie with their knees doubled 
up to their chins and their backs exposed to the blaze of the central 
fire. A curious survival of this habit under circumstances where it 
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has ceased to be serviceable M. Vambéry notices among the Tar- 
tars of Central Asia: ‘At night the Turkestans have the strange 
habit, before going to sleep, of drawing their arms out of their shirt- 
sleeves and doubling themselves up.’ 

The custom once almost universal of depositing in the grave 
articles likely to be useful to the departed in his future shadowy ex- 
istence is still greatly practised by uncivilised races. At the revolt- 
ing ‘ customs’ of Dahomey thousands of slaves are sacrificed to afford 
a deceased king a sufficient retinue in the next world. The Ostyaks, 
a Siberian race, bury with the dead man a nart, or sledge, and rein- 
deer, with a tinder-box, and sometimes with a pipe and tobacco. 
The kings of the nomad Tartars are buried in huge tumuli, and, ac- 
cording to Huc, with the bodies of horses and slaves, slaughtered for 
the purpose of forming a suitable retinue; but we are bound to say that 
evidence on this point is defective. The North American Indians, 
indeed almost every uncivilised race with which we are acquainted, 
have similar usages. The practice of the immolation of widows 
probably has the same origin, namely, a desire to provide the deceased 
with all the solaces of life in his shadowy pilgrimage. It may, how- 
ever, have arisen from motives of public policy, to relieve the com- 
munity from the charge of useless members. Where the conditions 
of life are very severe, as among the wandering Samoiedes of the 
extreme North, when a woman is left a widow and no one is dis- 
posed to receive her into his hut as an additional wife, the widow is 
usually plundered of all her necessaries, and abandoned to the speedy 
death then inevitable. 

We all remember Sinbad’s thrilling description in one of his 
voyages of the death of his wife, and his consequent buriai alive in 
a cavern with the dead. We have no evidence that such a practice 
ever existed, such customs being usually to the advantage of the 
stronger, that is the male, half of the community; yet we have evi- 
dence that at the beginning of the sixteenth century a caste of Hin- 
doos, in the then important kingdom of Narsinga, were in the habit 
of burying alive the widow in her husband’s grave. 

Of the remaining mode of disposing of the dead, by burning 
that is, we intend to say little. Its practice by the Greeks, and its 
introduction with other Grecian customs among the Romans, is too 
trite a subject for this essay. Even before the spread of Christian 
ideas the funeral pyre was in course of abandonment. To Chris- 
tian notions the burning of the dead was, of course, repugnant, as 
likely to throw difficulties in the way of that immediate resurrection 
of the body to which they were accustomed to look forward. The 
present practice of cremation is familiar to us in connection with 
the higher castes of the Hindoos, and with the inhabitants of the 
farther India lying to the east of the Ganges. The funeral pyre of 
the king of Siam, for example, is as costly an edifice as the palace of 
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the reigning monarch. The burning of the dead, however, is too 
expensive a process to be generally adopted, although it is one that 
best satisfies our «esthetic as well as sanitary notions, and is more 
consonant with the ideas of civilised races than any other mode of 
disposing of the dead. Chemical science might here come to our 
aid, but popular prejudice would probably be invincible. 

Christianity indeed made a considerable revolution in the ideas 
and practices of disposing of the dead throughout the civilised world. 
The laws of both republican and imperial Rome interdicted all inter-. 
ments—except indeed of the vestal virgins, and later of the em- 
perors—within the limits of the cities of the republic or the empire. 
But when Christianity gained the ascendent another set of feelings 
came into being. Gradually, as the pagan temples and endowments 
were converted and appropriated by the priests of the new faith, the 
groves and meadows that frequently surrounded the temples were 
partly devoted to the burial of the faithful, a horrible desecration in 
the eyes of the partisans of the old rite. To understand the desire 
of the early Christians to sleep their last sleep in the neighbourhood 
of the places made holy by the tombs of the saints and martyrs, 
we must bear in mind that it was the prevalent impression among 
them that a corporeal resurrection was a thing imminent, and al- 
most immediately to take place. Thus they eagerly desired to rest 
beside their holy men, as the sheep around the shepherd, ready with 
them to rise and salute the birth of the new morn. Nor were the 
holy men themselves backward in turning this fond sentiment to use- 
ful account. They encouraged the belief in the speedy arrival of 
that last and dreadful day, when the earth should melt and the fir- 
mament dissolve, when the last trumpet should sound, and the faith- 
ful alone be snatched up into glory. And this faith they fostered 
also by the pious stories they told of the incorruptibility of the bodies 
of the saints. 

In our own land and in our own times we have reverted to the 
ancient practice of extra-mural cemeteries apart from our places 
of worship, a practice also adopted by our pagan ancestors. Many 
early Saxon cemeteries have been discovered, and they seem to have 
been placed outside their settlements, in situations selected with care 
and skill. Where practicable a locality was chosen that had a dry 
gravelly subsoil. Pagan Saxon burial customs seem to have been 
tender and reverent. The dead were carefully put away; with them 
were laid many characteristic relics. The warrior’s sword, the lady’s 
needlecase, her favourite ornaments, the children’s pet toys, were 
placed within the grave with a sweet natural sentiment. 

It is a little saddening to think how barren of any information to 
the archzologists of future ages our burial-places will be. Not a 
ring nor a seal, no coin, chain, or locket will be revealed to the anti- 
quary, say of the thirtieth century, as he rakes among our old bones. 
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Considering how much lore we have acquired from the tombs of our 
ancestors, is this quite fair to posterity ? 

When the Saxons were converted to Christianity they probably 
abandoned very much their old cemeteries, desiring that their dead 
should be buried near their new churches—within, if possible; if not, 
close to the walls. In some cases no doubt the old cemetery was 
consecrated to a Christian saint, and Christian burials went on within 
it. It would be deemed a meritorious act for some holy man to set 
up his hermitage or cell within its enclosure; and this building 
might become a church by and by, and the centre of a parish. Thus 
we read in Boeda’s Ecclesiastical History, of the eighth century : 
‘ There is a certain building in a retired situation, and enclosed by a 
narrow wood and a trench, about a mile and a half from the church 
of Hagulstad [Hexham], and separated from it by the river Tine, 
having a burial-place dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, where 
the man of God, Bishop John, used frequently, as occasion offered, 
and particularly in Lent, to reside with a few companions.’ 

Usually, however, the newly-founded church would form the 
nucleus of a new burial-place. The dedication of burial-grounds 
about a church was encouraged by the Saxon laws. It is decreed 
in the dooms of Eadgar, tenth century, that a thane who on his 
own book land—heritable land—has a church at which there is a 
burial-place, may give a third part of his tithe to his own church. 
‘If any one have a church at which there is not a burial-place, then 
of the nine parts let him give the priest what he will.’ That is, in 
the latter case, the whole tithe is to go to the mother church, and 
the thane is to pay his priest himself. 

From this time downwards the authority of the Church and the 
interest of clerks in their soul-scot and burial fees have kept the 
graveyard and the church in constant proximity, until our own times, 
when the conviction of the growing evils attending the interment of 
the dead among the living has caused the closing of churchyards, 
and a reversion to the older and more rational practice of extra- 
mural interments. 

Turning to another branch of our essay, sepulchral monuments, 
we are lost in the vastness of the subject and in the mists of anti- 
quity. Confining ourselves to the monuments of our own country, 
we shall find innumerable traces of the interments of the old dwel- 
lers; but we must not fall into the error of believing that the rude 
stone monuments of prehistoric times are invariably sepulchral. 
The stone circles so frequently met with may be the relics of former 
dwellings of the living. The dolman, composed usually of three up- 
right stones with an impost stone on the top, is so often found in 
situations where interment would be impossible, that we are driven 
to suppose that it must have been erected for other purposes. Pro- 
bably the dolman and its development the trilithon, of which Stone- 
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henge is the most complete example, were the work of a shepherd 
race, and might originally have subserved some useful purpose: a 
shelter perhaps for those who watched the flocks, and a point of ob- 
servation whence the shepherd might command a more extensive 
outlook over his sheep. It is interesting to read, concerning the 
Eastern dolmans, in Dr. Tristram’s Moab, that ‘ they are favourite 
stations for the Arab herdsmen, whom we frequently saw stretched 
at full length upon the top of them watching their flocks.’ 

Within historic times our monumental records of the Celtic and 
Saxon races are very scanty and imperfect. We have more exten- 
sive relics of the Roman rulers of the land. But from the Conquest 
our monumental record is tolerably complete, although countless 
memorials of our departed great men perished with the destruction of 
the conventual churches at the Reformation. Still a glance at the 
list contained in the report of the Sepulchral Monuments Committee, 
published as a blue-book in 1872, shows us how many examples are 
still left to us of the monuments of every century. Of these the 
types are familiar enough to us in all our cathedrals and minsters. 
Effigies of crusaders and companions of the Plantagenets, plain grim 
figures done in Purbeck marble, clothed in ring-mailed hauberks, and 
with disc-mailed coifs, cross-handled swords by their sides,—these 
lie in plain unchiselled niches, solitary knightly figures. Then fol- 
low bravely-decked nobles in plate armour once rarely gilt and polished, 
lying on altar-tombs under rich canopies, done in alabaster or latten 
metal. To the feudal noble succeed the judge, the ambassador, the 
court official; women too now share the cold stone bed, and chil- 
dren kneeling in rows. Then you fall upon classic symbols—urns 
and inverted torches, and all the rest of it; and from these you come 
suddenly upon the eighteenth century, among tablets and mural 
monuments, and cherubim and angels blowing trumpets, and way- 
ing gratulatory inscriptions, that you might think there never were 
such creatures for every virtue under the sun as those who lie below. 
And then appear the sober records of our own prosaic age. 

Outside the church we seldom meet with monuments of very ancient 
date, rarely any earlier than the eighteenth century. The destructive 
effects of our climate on unprotected stones, and the replacement of 
one set of monuments by those of a succeeding generation, are suffi- 
cient to account for this. The writer remembers visiting a little 
church on the Welsh coast, and asking the clerk who brought the 
key, ‘if there were any ancient monuments.’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ he 
replied ; and led the way to a tombstone quite new and raw, to 
the memory of Betsy Jones, who had died the week before last, aged 
one hundred and two. ‘There’s a very ancient one for you,’ cried 
the clerk in all good faith. Again, we recollect once upon a time in 
a Nottinghamshire churchyard coming upon an ancient coped stone 
with an elegant floriated cross carved upon it. Its position as an 
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external monument struck us as singular, and we questioned the 
woman who was conducting us. ‘Eh,’ she said, ‘that’s just in 
memory of Sally Giles’s goodman. She warn’t able to afford a proper 
stone for him, poor creatur, and parson gave her this one from in- 
side the church. There’s some folk complain about the cross upon 
it, but I don’t see any harm in it myself.’ 

For ourselves, in the way of monuments we like best the grassy 
mound, or the wooden slab borne on two uprights, that mark the 
graves of the forefathers of the hamlet. These last long enough for 
men’s memories, fall to decay and crumble away, leaving no imper- 
fect record to bewilder posterity. 

If a man have done something worthy of record whilst he lived, 
he needs no sepulchral monument. If not, he will in vain seek to 
keep his memory alive in freestone or marble. 

Thus Horace sings with well-justified pride, 


‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius ;’ 


and Shakespeare to the same effect in noble self-confidence, 


‘Nor marble nor the gilded monument 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.’ 


FREDERICK TALBOT. 
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OUR CROQUET CAMPAIGN 


By A, LOCKHART, 


THERE was the deuce and all to pay, you know; but I'll tell you how 
it happened. 

Smith was in my rooms. Not that there was anything unusual 
in that, for we were ‘chums’ of long standing—chums in early days, 
when we robbed the orchard of that old curmudgeon Brown in com- 
pany, climbing the trees by turns and giving one another mutual 
‘legs-up,’ getting the same amount of flogging by the Doctor’s di- 
rections in consequence, and by a strange coincidence evincing the 
same disinclination for a sitting posture for days afterwards—down to 
this very May morning, when, as Smith remarked, 

‘ We have been caiil’¢ together ; 

O, what can part us now |’ 
a pathetic quotation somewhat marred in effect by his finishing the 
bitter at a draught, while I meditated on the proceedings of this 
member of the firm and looked sadly on the empty pewter. 

We had chambers in the vicinity of the Temple, but were not, 
I may say are not, known to fame. If you should chance to visit 
that locality, and come across a couple of fine-looking broad-chested 
young Englishmen, with an expression suggestive of unlimited ca- 
pacity for ‘ railway business,’ you will know us. From the fact of 
having had a great-uncle Chancellor my father insisted on there being 
a vast amount of legal talent in the family, and though I had learnt 
to sing ‘ The anchor’s weighed’ in anticipation of a sailor’s life, and 
invariably greeted the housemaid as the ‘son of a gun’ on cvlling 
for my boots, as my elder brother’s tastes led him seaward, I was 
devoted to the Bar. My only consolation under the circumstances is 
the idea of going into the House, in spite of Colonel Tomline, and 
at the same time go in for an instant repeal of the law of primo- 
geniture. 

In the peaceful seclusion of our chambers, undisturbed by briefs, 
we have mutually wondered why Smith’s friends should have thought 
the same thing—have decided on his filling the woolsack—and it was 
by a series of long and sad reflections we felt that the friends of 
every Smith, Jones, or Robinson on the roll believed him to be the 
man. Smith, my chum, was spoken of vaguely as ‘ having money,’ 
much in the same way as he is supposed ‘to have ‘ expectations,’ 
from the fact of his possessing an aunt, Lady Blackstone, of fabulous 
age, who was good enough to visit our chambers on one occasion 
and express her disgust at the ‘ shameless hussies’ who professed to 
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dust the place, and to wish, in a voice to make your hair stand on 
end, that she had ‘ the dusting of them.’ Beyond that circumstance 
I know nothing of her views or intentions. 

Neither, says Smith gloomily, does he. 

I had no more work than usual to do this particular morning, and 
from the window was looking into the court below. Just enough 
green to make one long for the country and the fresh morning air 
coming over the uplands; enough dust to give one a sensation of 
hatred for the hot flagstones. 

Bodger, Q.C., went by with his clerk smart and dapper, and a 
bag so bulky that it constrained Smith to shake his fist at him, a 
gesture which, as Bodger happened to look up at that moment, he 
made as best he could into a friendly wave. 

There was a rattle of letters in the box, and being of a sanguine 
temperament, not knowing what a post may bring forth, I went to 
investigate, while Smith made a sarcastic reference to the probable 
contents. 

No attorney implored our services, no one knew of anything to 
‘our advantage,’ but there was a hasty scrawl for me from my cousin 
Belle Heartley. Now I had always had an affection for Belle, in my 
youthful days carrying toffy in my pocket till it had lost all the hue 
and semblance of toffy to give her as a mark thereof. She never 
appreciated it; it may have suggested Bob Sawyer’s apple to her. 
At all events, it came to the same end, for I ate it myself. Here is 
the letter : 


‘We want two more men for croquet. Now, Ned dear, no pre- 
tence of business, but come over to-day, with a friend. Not to spoon, 
remember, even with 


I handed it to Smith. 

‘ All right,’ said he after he had read it; ‘ what time do we go ?’ 
Here he seized a Bradshaw lying near. ‘ An hour and a half. Now, 
Jones,’ he continued impressively (have I said that I was of the 
‘noble race of Shenkin’—a Jones ap Adam ?), ‘ do not, I beg of you, 
my dear boy, ruin your prospects by such indolence.’ (Smith had 
just breakfasted.) ‘Here, Tom, you can tell any one inquiring for 
us’ (he shunned my eye) ‘ that we are engaged on railway business.’ 

Tom promised attention with the most commendable gravity. 

So prompt were Smith’s movements that we were at the Victoria 
Station before the time had expired, vook our tickets, and found our- 
selves at Stockton Brook in such a bewilderingly short space of time 
that I half thought our surroundings were part and parcel of the visions 
we sometimes indulged in in our Temple chambers. 

I was rich in cousins, and as I looked around did I prefer Belle ? 
There was the pretty brunette Marion, the blonde Eva, the tall grace- 
ful Ethel, the petite Nora, and I felt, on the word and honour of a 
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single man, @ la Lillyvick, that I loved them all/ Smith’s feelings 
seemed to coincide with mine, and I concluded he loved them all. 

Belle approached : a frank jolly girl—a girl with whom one would 
wish to be on cousinly terms, and for whom one would feel unlimited 
cousinly affection. With her—no, stop, my pen; keep in bounds. 

‘You are awfully welcome, Ned. Dot’ (she turned to her com- 
panion), ‘my cousin Ned is not dangerous, for’ (a mischievous aside) 
‘he has been in love with me ever since I can remember.’ 

And gracious powers! what a vision burst on our eyes, Smith’s 
and mine ! 

I do not think I could describe her, and Smith, to whom I have 
applied, confesses it is out of his power to do so. I cannot say ifshe 
were tall or short, dark or fair; I only vouch for a creamy com- 
plexion, quantities of rich brown hair, and all the rest eyes. Smith, 
too, says eyes; eyes of the darkest brown—velvety, sweet, trusting, 
with an expression and a depth. (My cousins as they read echoed 
‘And a depth.’) There was an impression of transparent lace and 
muslin, a suspicion of violets in her presence, and I know no more. 
Smith knows no more. But as she raised the long sweeping eyelashes 
and bowed (to me, pointedly; Smith says to him) I felt Belle’s whisper 
was heartless and distasteful to her as tome. I always had a dislike to 
women who chaff—so unfeminine, so unsuitable, in short. Had I ever 
loved Belle? I doubted it as I walked by Dot’s side towards the house ; 
for our meeting had taken place on the lawn. She proceeded to give 
me an account of an hour at croquet, when the men had cheated 
awfully, ‘and,’ she continued pitifully, ‘we do want some one to take 
our part.’ 

How I sympathised with her! how my lips curled in contempt 
of their opponents’ wiles! How I felt myself croqueting the ball 
of the opposing powers from one end of the ground to the other 
under far-distant prickly shrubs, whence the searchers should emerge 
hot, dusty, and angry! how I, in short, fell in love in the space of 
twenty minutes, Greenwich time! Smith and I were cordially wel- 
comed, and soon after our arrival my aunt, taking me on one side, 
proceeded to give me a few particulars respecting Dot, otherwise 
Dora Elton. 

‘You will see, Ned, howI stand. General Elton intrusted 
her to me with the understanding that she should have no oppor- 
tunity of falling in love—see no one, in fact. There is no account- 
ing for the absurd ideas men get into their heads, but she will be 
quite an heiress. Still I cannot absolutely shut her up, so I invited 
two safe men, and I know neither you nor your friend will betray my 
confidence. I should not have allowed Fred to bring Captain Bruce 
here had I not seen Dot absolutely rude to him, and I feel it is a 
great responsibility altogether.’ And my aunt looked like one of 
Fox’s martyrs in modern guise. As she concluded her explanation 
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I felt that she possessed the faculty of saying the rudest possible 
things in the mildest possible manner. ‘Safe men.’ I looked in 
the glass; but my indignation subsided as I reflected it would be 
as well that Smith should benefit by her confidence, and that it 
would be my duty, as a relation, to impress upon him the fact of 
honour requiring obedience to the wishes of the mistress of the 
house. 

Captain Bruce, of whom my aunt had spoken, was a fine sol- 
dierly fellow, with a sunshiny face, fair hair, and blue eyes; also a 
greater allowance of brains than generally falls to the lot of a ‘ fel- 
low’ in the army. On the whole it was pleasant to see a decided 
coolness existing between Dot and himself. But of that more 
anon. 

Feeling she had done the duty expected of all chaperons as re- 
garded ‘ detrimentals,’ my aunt left me to seek out Smith and im- 
press due caution. 

‘ Nice little girl Miss Elton,’ I observed, after one or two equally 
wise observations, with a view of sounding him, and in case his ad- 
miration should be too deep, determined to represent General Elton 
as a sort of Bengal tiger of the worst type. 

‘Yes,’ he assented with an air of indifference that could not 
impose on me. ‘ That reminds me, Jones. Your coat—I noticed 
it this morning walking behind you ‘and Miss Elton—is a mis- 
take.’ 

It was Greek meeting Greek. I fell into the trap, and surveyed 
myself anxiously in the glass. That coat I had considered a model 
in colour, in shape, in form, neither long nor short, and only remark- 
able as combining the properties of being dégagé enough for cro- 
quet with an air of propriety for the morning service. 

‘I think—does it strike you as being tight?’ I asked, won- 
dering what Dot thought of it. 

‘ The fact is you are getting fleshy,’ returned Smith with brutal 
alacrity. ‘I'll wager ten to one you are six pounds heavier than 
you were this day six months.’ 

‘ Getting fleshy’! The subject would not admit of levity, and 
I responded tartly, ‘I'll defy any one to get ‘‘ fleshy,” as you term 
it’ (I have a suspicion that Smith is occasionally coarse) ‘in your 
company !’ 

Determined to drag in the Bengal tiger after this, and wishing 
to impress Smith by the friendly terms existing between Dot and 
myself, I began : 

‘Miss Elton told me—’ without any distinct idea how to finish, 
when Smith exclaimed, 

‘Ofcourse. I thought I knew the name well! Why, we are 
connected, ifnot related. Her mother was a—my mother’s third 
cousin, or something of the sort.’ 
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On the croquet ground he put forth his claim as audaciously as 
if—as if it really existed. I felt it was nothing ofthe sort, and 
whereas I had formerly had a respect for Smith, I began to think 
his principles decidedly dubious. O, brown eyes! 

We were at Stockton Brook for croquet, not for ‘ coquet,’ as 
Hetty saucily reminded us, so I shall confine myself strictly to one 
of its phases. The ground was simply perfect ; as smooth as velvet, 
it was the pride of the girls, while even the old Squire scarcely 
grudged the ground. 

Dot took it into her head to learn my stroke ; so I, formerly a 
‘spoon,’ became an authority, and with her as pupil, taught it suc- 
cessfully every morning, until my aunt looked doubtful, and finally 
joined the game herself! She has mentioned since, that she asso- 
ciates croquet with penal servitude, and the sound of the balls with 
the treadmill. 

There was no ‘ wind and weather permitting’ in our case. Dot 
and cousins tied lace handkerchiefs over their heads and found an 
east wind ‘only refreshing ;’ if it rained we finished under umbrel- 
las; when it grew dark we had lanterns and torches. 

The days went on, and our play was as near perfection as mortal 
play can be. And I was badly hit. I played blue and ‘ hoped,’ while 
Dot held red, symbolical of the havoc she wrought amongst hearts. 
I piloted her ; we were partners, her ball lay in trusting confidence 
by mine, and we stood to win, while Bruce was sent away with a 
force of which I should scarcely have thought those small hands 
capable. Smith (for the other side) looked a battery of needle- 
guns at me and professed to laugh at my ‘ flukes ;’ while I, with a 
glance suggestive of a mitrailleuse at its worst, retorted ‘ with 
intent’ ‘a cannon on the face of it,’ and flattered myself I had him 
there. 

What would you have? We had been educated at consider- 
able expense for the Bar, felt we must air our legal knowledge 
somewhere, and if Fate, in the guise of a wooden-headed attorney, 
denied us a court to shine in, our friends must have the benefit of 
Blackstone. 

It was evident to all that Smith and I were no longer the friends 
we had been before those ‘ brown. eyes’ came between us and shut 
out all remembrance of the old vie intime. Looking back to that time, 
I am convinced he would as soon have thought of—well, of cut- 
ting off his whiskers as of borrowing my razors in the free-and-easy 
style of a week before. Only one thing remained unaltered—our 
thoughts as ever ran in one channel. If I came on Smith puffing 
vigorously at an unlighted cigar, I knew the direction of his thoughts, 
and he knew that I knew it; when I read the newspaper upside 
down, when the subtlest point at the Chancery Bar failed to excite 
my admiration, and the woolsack seemed a comparative trifle, he 
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knew my thoughts lay in a land bounded on all sides by brown eyes, 
and I knew that he knew it. 


* * * * * 









‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert’s too small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 

And win or lose it all!’ 


was on my lips that morning as I walked towards the croquet ground 
in search of Dot, my intention, resolved on when alone in the 
breakfast-room, being ‘ to put it to the touch.’ Whether I should 
carry it out when I came into the presence was another thing ; for 
in spite of that inspiriting verse I felt decidedly nervous, hated my 
coat, and had great doubts on the subject of my tie and ‘ deserts’ 
in general. 

Bruce was leaving her side as I came up, and her flushed face, 
her sparkling eyes, spoke of suppressed emotion, indignation pro- 
bably, for as I stood looking rather bewildered a tear rolled down 
her cheek. 

A tear! Dotin tears! I seized a mallet lying near, which I 
hugged ferociously for fear I might be tempted beyond the bounds of 
prudence, and take Dot in my arms in my wish to express sym- 
pathy. I know Smith would have felt the same. 

‘ How foolish you must think me!’ she said, looking up rainbow- 
like ; ‘ but—but Captain Bruce has been say—saying that croquet— 
Iam quite ashamed to repeat his words—that croquet is ‘‘ hum- 
bug.” ’ 

Her voice faltered, and her mallet fell to the ground. I picked 
it up as she brushed a gossamer handkerchief over her eyes, and 
then almost unconsciously I took the hand extended for the mallet. 
Bruce was a brute without doubt. What a pretty hand it was, with 
its delicate network of blue veins, pretty dimples, and soft pink 

alm ! 

She looked at me appealingly, with those sweet eyes swimming 
in tears. 

‘ So unfeeling, you know,’ she said. 

‘ Coarse brute!’ I returned indignantly. ‘ Forgive me, Dot. May 
I call you Dot, dear Dot? If he would say anything to hurt your 
feelings he deserves to be brained with this mallet!’ And I still 
held the hand while I flourished the proposed instrument of ven- 
geance. 

‘ Dot,’ I commenced. 

‘ Hush!’ she said hurriedly, changing colour. ‘ Another time. 
Somebody is calling. Yes, yes, I am coming!’ And she hastened 
away, turning to wave her hand before she disappeared amongst the 
trees, while I, happy recipient of her confidence, strolled off in 
another direction. 
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‘Wasn’t this—isn’t this better than any woolsack ?’ I asked 
exultingly, as I threw myself down under a tree. ‘ Another time 
she would listen. Her love. And then an heiress too. What would 
my father say—and Smith? Poor Smith, to fancy she loved him! 
As to Bruce, confound his insolence. Croquet humbug! What 
next, I wonder !’ 

I felt too excited to return to the house, and a strong wish to 
work the excitement off lest my feelings should betray me; so un- 
fastening the boat from its moorings, I pulled steadily down the 
river for a couple of hours. 

‘I thought every one was deserting us,’ said my aunt plaintively, 
as I met her on my return. ‘ You out, and Captain Bruce has had 
a telegram summoning him to town. It seems very inhospitable, 
but I really feel relieved ; he was so very agreeable, and has nothing 
but his pay, and it really would not do. The General would be 
furious. Poor little Dot has such a headache, I have made her go 
and lie down for two or three hours.’ 

‘Poor little Dot! No, it would not do,’ I returned, and made 
my escape. 

Dot did not make her appearance at dinner, and as we men went 
into the garden to enjoy our cigars, I saw Belle, most benevolent of 
Hebes, carrying a cup of tea to the invalid. Howl longed to send 
a message of sympathy, but cold prudence forbade; so I looked wist- 
fully at the bearer, who smiled archly, and shook her head. 

On the river I had made up my mind that Smith should not go 
on ‘ feeding a vain passion,’ as I poetically expressed it, but should 
know the real state of affairs. It would be only kind, poor fellow, 
and I watched my opportunity. 

‘It strikes me,’ remarked Fred after a few puffs,—‘ it strikes 
me the pater can give us better weeds than these. Just wait a 
minute, you two fellows. I shall not be a minute.’ 

Here was a chance. ‘Smith,’ I began, ‘I am sorry.’ Smith 
looked cynical. I repeated, ‘I am very sorry—’ when there was a 
sound of hurried footsteps, and Hetty appeared on the scene, ap- 
parently slightly hysterical. 

‘QO!’ she cried, with hands uplifted; and having by this time 
wound us up to an agonising pitch of curiosity, she paused for want 
of breath. 

‘ What is it? Good heavens, what is it ?’ we exclaimed as usual 
together. 

‘Matter !’ with a shriek. ‘ Dot!’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ a duet. ‘ What of her ?’ anxious alarm. 

‘ She has eloped with Captain Bruce !’ 

I fell back and looked vacantly at Smith ; Smith fell back and 
looked vacantly at me; and together we looked vacantly at Hetty, 
who having found breath proceeded volubly : 
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‘She was gone when Belle went to take her some tea—had 
been gone two hours, leaving a note for mamma. Papa and Fred 
are gone to make inquiries, but I am afraid it is too late. Such 
artfulness! Who would have thought it ?’ 

I may say here that it was too late; their plans were well laid, 
and Dot was Mrs. Bruce before she was heard of again. 

Having explained so far, Hetty flew off like a woman who feels 
she has exciting news to impart. Smith walked on one side to 
examine a curious specimen of the Osmundi regalis, and I—I let 
my cigar out! What the General said and did, the unparliamentary 
language he made use of on this occasion, of the hysterics of my 
aunt, and the bottles of eau-de-cologne emptied over her, I shall say 
nothing that is not contained in the ‘ deuce and all to pay.’ 

In words destined to be famous, ‘would it surprise you to 
hear’ that we two young barristers had been made use of as mere 
blinds? Never mind answering. 

‘ Who would have thought,’ said Fred the next day, as we stood 
on the croquet ground, ‘that Bruce stood to win ?’ 

But I was cured, and only remarked impressively, ‘ Smith, cro- 
quet is humbug.’ 

‘I think so,’ returned Smith, as if he meant it. 

Arm-in-arm we walked off the croquet ground. 















FLOWERS 





Fiowers! Fairy Elsie wooeth the fields 
When they bloom in the glory of spring ; 
Hark to the patter of deft little feet, 

Covet the chains woven daintily sweet, 
Where her voice through the copse doth ring. 


Flowers! Truest Elsie is older now, 
And a stream-girt garden she tends; 


Happy the buds secure in her care, 
Winsomely nurtured by thought most rare ; 
For an angel over them bends. 


Flowers! Bright Elsie filleth her home 


With her paradisal store ; 
Splendour-robed courtiers from earth’s domain 


Come in a heaven-illumined train, 
And, homage-entranced, adore. 


Flowers! Purest Elsie goes into the world 
Queen of the ball and of song ; 

Her floral darlings her temples wreathe, 
Blessings around her brow they breathe, 

As worshippers whispering throng. 


Flowers! My Elsie beside me stands, 
Veil’d in bridal-shimmering light ; 
Diamonds tendril her coronet, 

And her aureate tresses in sweetest thrall, 
With the spray ofthe stars is dight. 


* 





* 





* 
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Flowers! Ah, my Elsie lies motionless, 
And the noblest of blooms are nigh ; 

Their incense upwingeth by night and day, 
Till earth must be laid in its kindred clay, 
For my blossom hath come to die. 





Flowers! Yet my flowers are wither’d and pale 
(And my loss is the signet of gain ?) ; 

Stricken I faint for my wilderness rose 

(No more shall her petals hope’s dew disclose) ; 
Must I writhe in immensurate pain? 
























FLOWERS 


Flowers! The church keeps high festival, 

And the sick man lingers to gaze : 

Wondrous the wealth of adorning design ; 

But I think of last year, ofa hand that was mine, 
When she deck’d for the Easter-tide praise. 


Flowers! They enjewel the chancel deep, 
And I yearn’d for their clusters fair ; 

But the mind in weird memories drifteth apace, 
Again bow the flowers o’er the perishing face, 
And the odour of Death seems there. 


Flowers! But my flower shall vivify 

In the perfume of holiest bliss ; 

And I catch the rippling wavelets of balm, 

And I feel in His realm naught marreth the charm, 
Or fadeth the leaves we kiss. 


M. D. A. 





Arthur Lumley, del. W, A. Cranston, sc. 


“I HAD LOST ALL HOPE—I WAS LIKE ONE DEAD.” 




















HUGH MELTON 
A Story 


BY KATHARINE KING, AUTHOR OF ‘OUR DETACHMENT,’ ‘THE QUEEN OF THE 
REGIMENT,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XI. IN THE HILLs. 


Our passage out to Alexandria was stormy a good part of the way, 
and we were a little behind time. Most ofthe passengers, I fancy, 
were glad when they heard the confused Babel of sounds that wel- 
comes the arrival of the steamers in that ancient and dirty town. 
As for me, I cared little. It mattered nothing where I spent my 
year of probation ; discomfort annoyed me very slightly when I could 
think of my love’s fair sweet face and sunny hair, and comfort had 
few charms when I reflected how many weary months lay between 
me and happiness. One slight chill my bright dreams did receive, it 
is true, though it affected me little at the time, in fact only afforded 
me a faint and half-contemptuous sensation of amusement. 

We were doing the Pyramids, as is the custom of travellers in 
this land. I went along with others; I had seen them before, but 
to avoid singularity went in for them a second time. When there I 
roamed away from my party, and occupied myself picturing what 
Maud (so I called her in my thoughts with consciousness of right) 
might be doing in the old house at Cairns. I was sitting on a block 
of stone lying at some little distance from the great pyramid on the 
golden sand ofthe desert. I had selected this position as command- 
ing a good view collectively of those monuments of man’s skill and 
patience, and mused, as I have said, whilst smoking and gazing 
absently on the wondrous scene. Suddenly there arose before me, 
I know not how, an old withered hag, such an object as is never 
seen out of an Arab village, and that makes one wonder if it could 
ever have been young, graceful, and fawnlike as the maidens one 
sees moving about the same encampment, with water-jugs on their 
heads and soft gazelle-like eyes. 

‘You are happy now, noble sir,’ she croaked, in her hoarse 
guttural Arabic; ‘happy asa dream. Butjoy is like dew, it fades 
before the morning. Shall I tell your excellency’s fortune ?’ 

The sound of her words had a mournful ring in them that jarred 
on my golden visions. I shook myself impatiently. 

‘ There,’ I said, throwing her a few piastres, ‘1 know my for- 
tune ; you could tell me no better; leave me now.’ 

She gathered the coins up eagerly enough, but answered : 
‘If I tell you your fortune now, noble sir, it may save you many 
Turrp Seaies, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. I 
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a bitter hour afterwards. The bright morning sun does not always 
betoken a glorious midday, and many a fair rosebud is cankered ere 
it bloom.’ 

‘What is it you want with me?’ I answered. ‘I have given 
you money; cannot you leave me ?’ 

‘ The money is very welcome,’ she replied, ‘and the Arab woman 
does not refuse it; but because your face is fair and your hand open, 
she would tell you a little of what lies behind the veil of the future, 
that when the hour comes the blow may be less overwhelming.’ 

‘Say on then, good woman,’ I replied carelessly, feeling that it 
was quite hopeless to try and get rid of her whilst she thought she 
had anything to communicate. ‘ Not that I believe in the fortune 
you tell me,’ I added, ‘for mine is clear and open, one that those 
who run may read, but because you seem to wish it, I allow you.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she replied ; ‘ your future indeed seems to lie before 
you clear and open; an ancient name, a princely fortune, a fair wife 
who does not yet love you best of all, but may, and most like will, 
do so when love has time to beget love. All that you have before 
you now, and you think it will only grow brighter with years; but 
the old Arab woman sees more. She sees a miserable slave toiling 
in a far-distant country; he has been straight and tall as you, but 
in face far fairer—such a face as women love to look on. Toil and 
pain and grief have bent his stalwart form and lined his broad open 
brow, but yet he shall step between you and happiness, and mar your 
fortunes. Be wise, be warned in time ; return to your own country, 
and watch over your love.’ 

She turned to go, but I, half amused, half frightened at I knew 
not what vague danger her words seemed to point to, called on her 
to stop. 

‘ Tell me—where is he, and who is he, this slave of whom you 
speak? My race are not wont to fear slaves.’ 

‘True,’.she answered, without looking back, and gliding away 
more nimbly than I could have believed possible. ‘True; yet they 
may fear this one, for he is one who will return from the dead.’ 

As she uttered the last word she disappeared suddenly behind 
a rocky boulder, and when I rose to look for her, excited even out of 
my calm laziness by her mystic and ominous words, she was gone. 
Nowhere could I find her; only on the sultry desert air the words 
seemed to hang, pervading every sight and sound, ‘he will return 
from the dead.’ 

Fora minute I stood stupefied ; then the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation struck me, and I laughed as I said to myself: ‘ How all 
our fellows would laugh if they heard this old hag’s prophecy. 
Thank Heaven, our women are not like these degraded Easterns, 
and good looks do not always carry the day even among the most or- 
dinary of them.’ I turned off to rejoin our party; but on the way back, 
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as we cantered along on our little nimble donkeys, I could hardly 
refrain from a hearty laugh, angry though I really felt, when I thought 
how wonderfully the old witch had mistaken the nature and manners 
of our northern clime. Nothing remarkable occurred during the rest 
of our way out, and in due course of time I arrived at A 

Our fellows were astonished to see me back again so soon; but 
I was glad to see that Cameron had lost ground instead of gaining 
it during my absence; now hardly any of our best set would 
speak to him. To make matters worse for him, the colonel, as 
soon as he heard that all chance of Cameron’s marrying the heiress 
was at an end, began to perceive his mean sneaky ways, to be less 
liberal of leave and more of hard work, so that altogether the man’s 
life had altered for the worse. 

He scowled savagely at me the first time we met, and said : 

‘I hope you are satisfied with the mischief you.have done me 
with your tales; at any rate, I am glad of one thing—you have not 
got the reward you hoped. The heiress is no heiress now, and you 
cannot profit by the ill you have done. I daresay, for the matter of 
that, she would be glad enough to have you, but it would not suit 
your book now.’ 

‘I should advise you, Captain Cameron, to leave Miss Meares’s 
name alone, either in connection with me or with any one else. You 
may as well take this advice in a friendly spirit and be guided by it, 
as otherwise I shall get you kicked out of the regiment in a way 
you will not like. I know a little more about you than the other fel- 
lows, and caution you for your good.’ 

Cameron literally glared at me for a minute or two, then thinking 
discretion the better part of valour, turned on his heel and walked 
off. 

‘Take care you do not get a knife in your back some dark night, 
Cairnsford,’ said Solace, looking up from his paper; ‘that fellow 
looks as if he would do for you.’ 

‘Pooh!’ I answered. ‘I do not think he has daring enough to 
put a fellow out of the way; he is too great a coward, and dreads 
being found out. By the bye, didn’t you tell me Eames was selling 
out? Who is looking for the step? Willit do you any good ?’ 

Certainly the climate did not agree with me, for I had not been 
five months back at A—-— before the doctors found it necessary to 
order me a complete change of air. They wished me to return home; 
but that I had determined not to do till my term of probation had 
expired, and therefore adopted the other alternative they prescribed, 
which was to go up to the hills, far up into a really cool climate, 
and there pass my time until I found my health reéstablished. This 
plan suited me well enough ; I was desirous of going after big game 
among the hills, and determined to strike out quite a new line of 
my own in the wildest and least known part of the Himalayas. My 
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preparations did not take long to make; I did not wish to have too 
much roughing, so took some natives to carry ammunition, tent, 
and baggage, with a few other little luxuries I did not care to be 
without ; and last, but not least, I brought with me my trusty soldier 
servant Adams, a man who had been in my service almost ever since 
I had joined, and who was not only active and enterprising, but 
understood the ways of the natives much better than is at all usual 
among that class of men. 

I am not going to give a detailed account of all my ramblings, 
indeed I think far too much space is already occupied by my per- 
sonal adventures ; but it would be almost impossible to relate events, 
so as to give a correct idea of them, without a strong admixture of 
unavoidable egotism. 

Day by day we penetrated farther into the mountains, and our 
success in hunting was very fair—one or two splendid bearskins still 
attest our luck; but our trophies would doubtless have been far 
more numerous but for the incident I am about to relate. 

One evening we found ourselves near a large and populous vil- 
lage—town I suppose I ought to call it—inhabited by a people who 
seemed scarcely to understand my men’s dialect, and who evidently 
had seen few white people before. My men declared that they 
appeared to have heard very little about our victorious English 
nation, and did not seem to feel the awe they should have done at 
beholding representatives of so powerful an empire. 

Adams did not think it prudent to remain near them; they looked 
with such covetous eyes on our arms and implements, of which, 
however, they did not know the power or the use; so that I felt safe 
in the pleasant conviction that the discharge of my revolver would 
put to flight an army of them. As it was not convenient to go 
farther that night, I camped in a pleasant valley outside the town, 
and sent a message to their chief or head man that I would 
pay him a visit next morning. He appeared inclined to be friendly, 
and responded to this by sending me a goat and a bag of rice, 
which furnished a good supper to my whole party—rather a happy 
circumstance, as we had but little game with us that night, and 
would otherwise have been on short commons. 

Next morning I was astir early, and by way of passing the time 
till ten o’clock, when the great man held his levée, I determined to 
stroll through the town, and see what kind of a place it was, and 
how the inhabitants lived. I found the houses well and strongly 
built—I suppose on account of the cold at night, which is often 
very intense—but the streets were no exception to the general rule 
in Oriental towns, and were chiefly remarkable for the filthy state 
in which they were kept. The most noteworthy thing about the 
place seemed to be a large building that was being erected on 
a small hill just outside the town. I went towards it, more from 
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want of something to do than from any particular curiosity, as I 
supposed it to be a palace for their chief or a temple for some god. 
There were gangs of slaves working at it, chained together by long 
heavy iron chains. The poor fellows seemed to find it hard work, 
toiling under the hot sun, weighed down with such ponderous 
manacles. I stopped and watched them with some pity; they were 
so bent, so thin, so wretched-looking. I scanned one face after 
another, and certainly their look was evil enough; but how could 
it be otherwise, leading such a life, with no whisper of hope or word 
of encouragement ever falling on the ear? The overseer or task- 
master, a big brutal-looking fellow, strolled from one gang to another, 
constantly bringing down his heavy whip with sounding lash on the 
shoulders of some offender, more, it seemed to me, for his own brutal 
pleasure than because punishment was at all called for. My eye 
travelled slowly down the gang before me, as they one by one glanced 
up atthe strange figure before them. At length it reached the last 
man in the line, and a puzzled feeling came over me as to where I had 
seen a face like that ofthe slave before me. He was working away 
steadily, and I looked and wondered for a second or two before I 
remarked, with a curious sense of bewilderment, that, unlike all the 
rest of the gang, he was a white man. Yes, there could be no doubt 
about it, he belonged to my own race; perhaps it was that total 
difference in character of expression and feature that distinguishes 
our race from others that had made me at first imagine I had seen 
before that thin sad face deeply lined by suffering and toil, and half 
hidden by wild curling locks and long flowing beard. Just as I had 
made this discovery and had come to this conclusion, the man next 
him, who had been looking at me with some interest, touched his 
arm, and directed his attention towards me by a word or two uttered 
in a low voice. The white slave turned his head with a quiet grace- 
ful movement that awoke a sort of vague remembrance in my mind, 
and raised his eyes towards me. For a moment we gazed at each 
other in silence; then with a kind of wail the words broke from his 
lips : 

‘Cairnsford! O Heavens, do you not know me ?’ 

‘Hugh! Is it possible? You here!’ was all I could utter, as 
I sprang towards him, and grasped his trembling toil-worn hands in 
mine. 

The overseer was on the other side of the building, so we were 
safe from his observation; and Hugh leaned his head on my shoulder 
and sobbed, the agonising convulsive sobs of intense emotion. Pain 
and joy, too powerful, too exquisite almost for mortal frame to bear, 
struggled in his breast. 

‘T had lost all hope—I was like one dead,’ he murmured, when 
he had recovered voice to speak. ‘ But you will save me now? You 
will not leave me again ?’ he asked, with piteous entreaty. 
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‘Surely not, old friend and comrade, my more than brother. 
This is the happiest day of my life, as I have found you; and I will 
never leave you again till you are safe and free as I am now.’ 

‘Yes; but you must leave me,’ he answered, pushing me from 
him hurriedly. ‘Do not let the overseer see us together, or he may 
persuade the chief not to let you have me. When the hour of 
audience comes go to the chief, and ask to buy me. Do not be 
deterred by any difficulties—only secure my freedom. But go now; 
do not let us be seen together: it may ruin all.’ 

So saying he turned again to his work, and as the overseer 
rounded the corner of the building and appeared in sight, I was 
already a few paces off, walking quietly away. How my heart 
danced as I bent my steps towards a shady grove of trees near our 
little encampment! Hugh was not dead; he lived, and would soon 
be at liberty, and through my means. O, it was joyful! I seemed 
to tread on air, and thought with rapture of the welcome the poor 
old fellow would get at A——— when he returned, and how we would 
all try to efface from his mind recollection of that terrible captivity. 
Then he must come home to see his friends in England, and get 
set up, after all the hardships he had passed through in such a 
climate. I would manage that for him; I should be going home, 
too, to Maud— Here my thoughts stopped; my heart seemed to 
stand still, and the hills around me appeared to reel as the truth 
flashed on me. This Hugh whom I had loved, whom J had saved, 
or was about to save, from a living grave,.was Maud’s lover; with 
his return my hopes were over. No more watching betwixt hope 
and fear for a half-tender, half-merry glance; no more wandering 
through the summer woods ; no more passionate love prayers to lips 
that, while not consenting, did not wholly refuse. Gone, all gone. 
The light had passed away from the hill-side, the glory from the 
golden morning ; love’s dream had been dreamed, and had vanished 
like the sun in a stormy sunset. But not yet; surely not yet. ‘I 
am not bound,’ I cried, ‘to shipwreck my own life. What is this 
man to me, that I should give up more than life itself to him? If 
he wishes to be free, why does he not escape, as thousands have 
done before him? None know that he is here. Adams was not 
with me; he is still packing up the tent. Come, I will set off at 
once; none will be the wiser. Every man for himself must be 
the motto of this world, and once away from this place I shall again 
breathe freely.’ 

I halfrose from the bank on which I had fallen in my first agony 
when the dreadful truth broke on me; but before I had made a step 
forward, a voice within me seemed to say : 

*O false friend, can you leave the man you love, or say you 
love, to die a lingering miserable death, that you may secure your 
own happiness? Grant that you lose your love, what is your loss 
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to his, who is dragging on his wretched existence, lost to Jove and 
liberty, everything that makes life endurable gone for ever? Have 
you no pity, that you can leave him thus ?’ 

‘ But I love her, I love her,’ I half murmured in answer to my 
own thoughts. ‘ The trial is too bitter; who could pass through it ?’ 

‘Would he act thus were he in your place,’ the same inward 
voice repeated—‘ he the upright and true-hearted. Would he let 
his own selfish feelings condemn his friend to such a fate, or even his 
worst enemy ?’ 

‘It is true, too true,’ I groaned in anguish. ‘ Must I save him 
in spite of myself? But O, why did I come here? what evil spirit 
drove me into these wilds to make such a discovery? O Hugh, O 
my love, can I be true to you both, and to myself also? I cannot, 
it is impossible. ‘Then, God helping me, I will be true to you, let 
me sufferas I may.’ For a minute or two, as I paced to and fro, I 
thought I would do and bear all things; then again my strength 
failed me, and I said, ‘If the chief sends for me before I can get 
off, I will do my best for his release; but if I find everything ready, 
I will leave at once.’ So I resolved with myself, as I rose and 
turned towards my tent. There I found the faithful Adams had 
prepared my breakfast, not thinking I would leave before the chief’s 
hour of audience. I could not touch it, and told him to get ready 
for starting with the utmost haste, even while in my heart I loathed 
myself for the course I was taking. As I walked up and down 
under the blazing sun, waiting for Adams to complete his prepara- 
tions, I lamented over what had befallen me. I thought in that 
dark hour only of myself and of my love who was also his, and who, 
I almost vowed in my wild despair, should never again behold him. 
But something—shame I think—when I thought ofhis true friendship, 
withheld me from this sin; still my whole soul rebelled against my 
fate, and at last the tempter that had tempted me to abandon my 
friend took another and more specious form, while he urged me 
never to give up my love without a struggle. 

‘It would be unmanly, cowardly, feeble-spirited,’ he whispered. 
‘Rather bind your friend whose life you have saved, and who there- 
fore owes you everything—bind him by a solemn oath never to go 
near her or to see her more. ‘I'ell him you have her promise, and 
that the happiness of your life depends on your obtaining her; he 
would rather die a thousand deaths than, after such a confidence, 
come between you and her. Let him remain in India when you go 
home; if she then hears he is alive, she will naturally conclude 
he has forgotten her. She will contrast his fickleness with your 
constancy, and the result will be certain. The love once his will 
revert to you; and if in after-life they ever cross each other’s 
paths, you may look calmly on their meeting, for her heart will be 
yours, and he, bound by his promise, will avoid her presence, so 
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that she will never know by what means your happiness was se- 
cured.’ 

I should have spurned these thoughts from me with loathing, 
but I was too weak, and still brooded over them whilst waiting, when 
a messenger came from the chief, saying he would see me now. It 
was a full hour before his usual time for giving audience; but his 
eagerness to see the stranger had, I suppose, made him deviate from 
his custom. I never troubled myself about his reasons, however, 
but followed the messenger mechanically, thinking bitterly, ‘ Fate 
is indeed against me; I cannot now get off without seeing the chief, 
and I must ask for this man’s release, as I decided to do, if I could 
not get away in time.’ 

Yes, I had become so lost to all good feelings, that I men- 
tally called him ‘that man,’ and for a minute almost hated him. 
Then, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, I remembered that he was 
my own and only friend, dearer to me, as I had often felt, than any 
brother could have been. As I thought of all the years we had 
passed together, and the affection we had felt for each other, I shook 
off the tempter boldly, and determined that no danger or difficulty, 
no selfish hopes or fears, should ever cause me to desert my friend. 
At length I found myself before the great man; but indeed I re- 
member little of what passed, only that I presented my small offer- 
ings, wherewith I hoped to propitiate his favour. They were gra- 
ciously accepted, and I then asked to purchase a slave, which request, 
though it evidently surprised not a little, was also granted; and by 
the middle ofthe afternoon my friend was restored to me, my adieux 
were spoken to the dark-skinned chief, and we were wending our 
way merrily homewards. 

Merrily, I said; what a mockery is in that word! If merriment 
lies in a throbbing brain, in a forced laugh, and a breaking heart, 
then, indeed, I was merry. As to my companion, perhaps he was 
so truly, but I doubt it; all happiness has its alloy, and his was 
disturbed by doubts and fears as to what might have happened in 
his absence. 

I soon told him everything, except the one thing that concerned 
him and myself most nearly, though still the course I had deter- 
mined to pursue gathered shape and substance in my brain. Again 
and again I was on the point of telling him my position, and exact- 
ing his promise, and every time, before the words escaped my lips, 
I checked them, thinking, ‘ There is plenty of time, and I cannot 
damp his joy sosoon. I will tell him another day.’ 

‘What a good fellow you are, Charlie!’ said my friend, after I 
had told him all. As I thought of the treachery I meditated, and 
heard those trusting words, uttered in the old frank voice, I felt 
the blood rush to my face for veryshame. He thought me so good 
because I had saved Maud from Cameron. What would he say if 
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he knew I had saved her for myself, and that, too, knowing she 
loved him still ? 

At that moment I thought myself the most contemptible of 
created things, and as he laid his poor worn hand gently on my arm, 
saying, ‘What is the matter with you? you look ill,’ I felt that I 
had indeed sunk low, to think of wronging one so tender and trust- 
ing. 
‘It is nothing,’ I murmured; ‘I feel a little worn out by excite- 
ment, that is all. Do not speak to me for a little, and it will pass 
off.’ Then, as we rode on in silence, side by side, I made a vow 
that, God helping me, I would be as true to him as my heart told 
me he would have been to me, had our positions been altered. I 
felt better once this resolution was taken; before, I had feared to 
meet his eye, I had dreaded the touch of his honest hand; now I 
could look at him fearlessly, and loved him even better than of old, 
for my friendship had been tried by suffering, and I humbly hoped 
it would be seen to bear the test. Not but that I had many a fierce 
struggle to pass through, and many times my resolution wavered 
as I thought of the love I might have won, and my heart would 
grow sick and faint as I pictured the long years I was doomed to 
pass, a lonely disappointed man; for I felt that this passion was 
one not to be uprooted or lived down, as the more transient affec- 
tions of my youth had been; it was the last and deepest love my 
heart could know, and I shrank with a natural repugnance from the 
dreary prospect before me. And then Hugh. Poor fellow! he, know- 
ing nothing but that his love was safe and unwon, could do little 
but talk of her and his prospects ; for she was poor now, as poor as 
he was, and that seemed somehow to afford him unmitigated satis- 
faction ; though why the prospect of being able to starve along with 
her, instead of living in luxury together, should be specially delight- 
ful, I know not. In this way we travelled back to A——, and I 
forced myself to seem happy, and to lend a sympathetic ear to all 
Melton’s day-dreams. Then, hardest task of all, I had to com- 
fort and reassure him, when the painful conviction would over- 
whelm him that the Hugh Melton Maud Meares had loved was 
young, active, tall, and handsome, very different from the bent, 
brown, enfeebled man who now rode beside me. That he would 
regain much, almost all, indeed, of his former good looks in time, I 
truly believed; but I knew, as well as he, that eighteen months 
of privation, toil, and misery had left their mark on him, in charac- 
ters that would never be effaced; that there were wrinkles on his 
brow no soft white fingers could ever smooth away, and shadows in 
his deep sad eyes no light of merry laughter could ever chase out of 
their depths. 

At A—— he felt the change trouble had wrought in him keenly 
when he found that even those of his comrades who had loved him 
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best seemed to find some difficulty in recognising him, and the first 
minute we were again alone together he turned to me with a strange 
fear in his questioning eyes that was piteous to see. 

‘Tell me, Charlie,’ he asked, ‘do you think she will recognise 
me, changed as I am?’ Under this question I saw there lurked 
another, which he dared not put into words. ‘ Will she still love 
this broken-down and altered man—unaltered in heart it is true, 
but in all else how sadly changed !’ 

A great pity for him rose in my heart as I thought what would 
be his fate if she should find the change too great, and refuse to see 
in the toil-worn wanderer her old love; but whilst I seemed to 
see this hanging over him as a dark possibility, my knowledge of 
Maud’s character gave me confidence to say : 

‘Do not be afraid, old friend; your love is worthy of you, and 
will think the same of you now as she did when your life was un- 
dimmed by care and sorrow, and your looks unchanged by toil and 
suffering.’ 


Cuapter XII. 
THE END OF ALL. 


At A some good news greeted us; Solace had received 
a letter from home, in which it was mentioned that Mr. Upton, 
Hugh’s rich old uncle, had died, and had left all his vast property to 
his nephew, if he should ever be found ; the old man was of opinion 
that as no actual proofs of his death had been discovered he might 
still be alive; but if he did not turn up after a term of ten years, 
then, and in that case, it should revert to another branch of the 
family, distant cousins of Hugh’s whom he had never met. 

Here at A——— Hugh confided to Solace, Langham, Temple- 
ton, myself, and some others all he knew about his captivity and 
its cause. 

He had been surrounded whilst out sketching by a party of 
natives, seized, and carried into the hills. He knew the dialect of 
the people here at A—— very well, but this patois puzzled him ; 
he made out enough, however, to ascertain that some one of his 
brother officers had paid one of the chiefs a large sum of money to 
make away with him. This chief prudently reflected that he might 
realise still more money by selling him as a slave than if he killed 
him, and the man for whom he undertook the business would never 
be the wiser. Melton was therefore sent deeper and deeper among 
the hills, and finally sold to the tribe with which I had found him. 
This in brief was his story. There was but one man in the regiment 
who bore him enmity or had reason to wish him out of the way; 
there could be little doubt as to the instigator of this cowardly crime; 
but we had no proofs, and after much debate determined on laying 
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the case before the colonel, and urging him to insist on Cameron’s 
answering the questions and accusations we brought against him. 
The colonel, who had long been tired of his quondam pet, took the 
matter up warmly, and sent for Captain Cameion at once. 

Itriumphed inwardly, and thought, ‘ Our day of power is come; we 
will at least be avenged by seeing this wretch humiliated and kicked 
out of the regiment as he deserves. Revenge is sweet certainly, 
and he is undeserving of pity ;’ nevertheless when Cameron first 
entered the room, and saw the stern accusing faces gathered round 
him, he grew pale to his lips, and seemed for a minute as though 
he would have fallen. At that moment, if he had shown signs of 
repentance, I could have felt it in my heart to forget all but his 
cruel treatment of my friend, who looked more kindly on him than 
any of us, and would have handed him a chair. But, recovering his 
strength and his usual cynical sneering smile with an evident effort, 
he interrupted the colonel as he was about to speak, saying : 

‘Never mind the chair, Melton; I prefer standing. And you, 
colonel, need not trouble yourself to speak ; I can see pretty clearly 
by the faces of these gentlemen, that some dreadful charges have 
been brought against me, and as slander against oneself is pecu- 
liarly disagreeable, I decline hearing it. Do not think for a minute, 
my dear sir, I acknowledge the truth of those charges; but it is 
hardly worth the trouble of denying them when every one around 
me believes them true, so I shall dispense with that ceremony. 
And now I have only to tell you that, finding the air of this place 
disagree with me, and the society not so agreeable as I could wish, 
Ihave determined on selling out, and will send in my papers at 
once. You cannot prove your charges, and will therefore, I suppose, 
allow me to sell out quietly. I do not think I have anything 
farther to say that would be agreeable to you to hear, so I had 
better wish you good-morning;’ and with a sneer on his lips, 
Cameron left the room. 

‘A precious scoundrel we have got rid of,’ muttered the colonel, 
as the door closed on him. ‘I do not envy his future associates.’ 

As this is the last time Cameron comes across the thread of the 
story, I may be permitted to mention that when I last saw him he 
was acting as croupier to a gaming-table at a small German Bad. 
Thus my revenge came to nothing after all; and perhaps it was 
best so, for what was I that I should desire to triumph over this 
man—I who had tried to desert the best friend ever man had in his 
need? As Cameron turned away, I could not help feeling that if 
those around only knew all, they would not think much better of 
me than of him. 

We did not stop long at A——-. Melton was far too anxious 
to return to England, and to satisfy himself with his own eyes of his 
love’s safety and the continuance of her affection, to delay a moment 
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longer than was necessary; I, who had now made up my mind 
as to the course I should pursue, intended to accompany him. 

It was a dull wet day about the beginning of June when we 
arrived in London. I knew from my mother where to look for the 
Meareses, for they had long ago taken up their abode in the capital. 
We arranged that Hugh should go to his lawyer’s to put in his 
claim to his uncle’s property, and to talk over business matters; whilst 
I went to Miss Meares’s lodgings, to break the news to Maud that 
one had indeed returned from the dead, as I murmured to myself, 
repeating sadly the words ofthe Arab’s prophecy. He was to follow 
me thither as quickly as he could, and I hoped fervently his coming 
would not be long delayed; once the news was told, I should find 
each minute passed with her an age of pain till I could make my 
escape. I drove to the house quickly, though in my state of sus- 
pense every moment seemed an hour. What if she should have 
taught herself to consider him as dead, and to look on me as her 
future husband; nay, had even perhaps grown to love me! I 
thought I had heard of such things, and with a beating heart I 
hoped against hope as I mounted the narrow stairs to her little 
drawing-room. 

But all such hopes, ifindeed I ever really entertained them, fled 
as I met her quiet friendly smile, her frank outstretched hand. 
There was none of the shy timidity of love, none of its happy glad- 
ness visible in those quiet deep eyes. She welcomed me as one 
welcomes a dear trusted friend, a brother perhaps, but no more. 
We were alone; so there was nothing to prevent my telling her 
everything. This I did in as few words as possible, keeping my 
eyes fixed on one particular bunch of flowers in the pattern of the 
carpet, and yet seeing distinctly the flush rising in her cheeks, and 
a troubled look dimming her dear eyes. I could see the trembling 
of the white hands clasped in her lap, the nervous hurried breathing, 
and still I spoke on; I spared myself in nothing; I felt almost as 
if making myself base in her eyes was in some sort doing penance 
for my betrayal of my friend. I told even of that—of my wicked 
desire to leave him there to his fate, and could feel her large eyes 
turned on me with a look of sorrowful reproach. She spoke not a 
word as I went on to relate what had passed at A—-—, when sud- 
denly I heard a cab drive to the door. I knew it was Hugh, and 
rising, said : 

‘ All the rest you will hear from him. You are free for ever 
from the promise I once forced from you. One request only I make 
of you. Do not let him know that his return stood between me and 
all that I hold most dear in life. It would mar his happiness and 
grieve his loving heart if he thought for a moment that his peace 
had been purchased by the sacrifice of mine. Years may pass before 
we meet again; till then, farewell.’ 
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‘Good friend and true, farewell,’ she murmured, as she held out 
her hand to me, with tears floating in her deep soft eyes. I raised 
it for a moment to my lips, and hurried from the room, feeling as 
though a light had suddenly been extinguished in my life, and I was 
left in utter darkness. 

On the stairs I met Hugh. ‘Come and see me at the Army 
and Navy this evening, old fellow,’ I said, as I passed out; and in 
another minute I was once more in the street. 

Next day I left town for Cairns, and in two months was 
once more on my way to India. I heard from my sister that 
Maud Meares’s wedding was a very grand one. ‘ You know,’ she 
wrote, ‘at one time I fancied you liked her, and that even she liked 
you; but now that your friend, who was always hanging after her, 
has come into his uncle’s property, he has carried the day; what 
she can see in him now, I cannot think; he is so greatly altered 
since he went to India. However, he certainly is getting more like 
his old self every day, and I daresay will soon be quiie young and 
handsome again. She seems wrapped up in him; so perhaps after 
all it was a good thing I was mistaken, and you did not care for 
her; it would have been a bad thing if you had married her, and 
he had returned afterwards.’ 

Not a pleasant letter to read, was it? though no doubt meant 
in all kindliness ; but it helped me to see that I had done the right 
thing, and that conviction strengthens me to bear the pain of the 


vague and purposeless longing, the wild regrets for what might have 
been, that rise, in spite of all efforts to repress them, in my heart, 
whenever I think of that happy and yet most bitter day when I found 
my friend and lost my love. 
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BY WAT BRADWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘0. V.H.,’ ‘ENSEMBLE,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, COLLEGE WINE. 


‘Mr. Somerset’s compliments, sir, and will you take wine with 
him to-night after hall ?’ said the porter of Bolingbroke College to 
Charlie Gray, Bible clerk, as the latter was passing the lodge-gate 
on his way to evening chapel. 

Gray looked half-surprised at the message ; then, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, replied : 

‘My compliments to Mr. Somerset, and I shall be very happy 
to do so.’ 

The chapel-bell began to ‘ swear,’ as the last half-minute’s presto 
tolling was irreverently styled by Bolingbroke undergraduates, and the 
Bible clerk hurried away to his duties of marking the attendance of 
members of the college in statu pupillari at evening service. 

By the middle of the Psalms he had completed his observations 
and bit of attendance, and irreverently suffered his thoughts to 
wander upon the invitation that he had just received. He had by 
now almost completed his first year’s residence in Bolingbroke ; yet 
up to this date his college acquaintance may have been said to have 
been limited to about half a dozen at most of such of the poorer 
class of undergraduates as were by their birth and breeding genial 
associates for a young man gentleman by blood, but reputed a college 
pauper by position. The wealthier class of ‘ commoners’ held rather 
aloof from the scholars, and more especially from the Bible clerk, 
whose duties of compulsory attendance twice a day at the college 
roll-call, which passed under the name of divine service, they for 
the most part professed to look upon as menial. Charlie Gray 
could not but confess to himself that he felt his position at times 
most acutely. Born and bred a gentleman—the son of an Indian 
major, who had bled for his country at the Khyber Pass and in the 
Sutlej campaigns—he had found himself and his father, at the close 
of his own school career, suddenly reduced in circumstances from 
the failure of a local bank, to such an extent that all hopes of a 
future university career, upon which he had built his hopes, were 
apparently put an end to from the sheer inability of his now married 
and invalided father to supply from his crippled resources the means 
requisite for a three years’ residence at the University, even upon 
the closest and most penurious principles. For the army also 
Charlie found himself ineligible. Some sudden strain at football 
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had sown the seeds of varicose veins in the leg; and for these the 
army surgeons had rejected him as unsound when he attempted to 
pass a medical examination. He had not sufficient talent to win 
for himself some valuable scholarship in open competitive examina- 
tion; and it was with mingled feelings of diffidence and struggling 
pride that he descried, under the heading of ‘ University Intelligence’ 
in the Times, a notice that a Bible clerkship, of the value of 1001. 
per annum, tenable for four years, was to be offered on such and 
such a day at Bolingbroke College, and felt that upon some such 
chance as this depended his only hope of completing his education. 

The drudgery attached to these clerkships prevents them from 
commanding the same competition that less valuable but more 
honourable and less onerous emoluments in the way of open scholar- 
ships obtain; and so long as candidates are up to a fair standard 
of proficiency, and can produce good testimonials and certificates of 
their own necessity, such appointments are not too difficult to be 
obtained. Before another month was out Charlie Gray had matri- 
culated at Bolingbroke as Bible clerk of the college. 

Up to the date to which our present anecdote refers, the Bible 
clerk had not broken bread in the rooms of one of his old school 
acquaintances, of which some half-dozen were residents of his college. 
They recognised him, and he them, as nodding acquaintances in 
quad, and that may be said to have been all. Nor was this standing 
aloof of old acquaintances the only matter which galled his feelings ; 
others seemed to take advantage of the impecunious position of the 
Bible clerk to make him feel his position the more acutely. De 
Brass, one of the wealthiest commoners (son ofa millionaire ex-navy 
contractor, who could scarce spell his own name since he had ap- 
pended the ‘De’ to mark his new-made opulence), had one day 
coolly called on Gray, and suggested to him that he could make it 
‘worth his while’ to mark him, De Brass, as present in chapel when 
absent on hunting mornings ; and if ever Charlie grudged his light 
weight and lack of physical strength, it was on that occasion, that 
he could not then and there kick the presuming novus homo down- 
stairs. The dean, moreover, must needs have a cut at him; for 
one day, when Charlie asked for leave to migrate from his back 
garrets to more genial rooms in the front quad, that dignitary re- 
buked him ; for that he, ‘in receipt of eleemosynary assistance from 
the college, should expect to obtain rooms destined for undergraduates 
of good means, who would lay out money on their rooms for the 
good of the college.’ Last of all, the same infirmity that had con- 
demned Charlie from serving her Majesty also made it imprudent 
(to say nothing of his lack of physique) to embark in any of the 
athletic pursuits of the day, by which he might otherwise have 
brought himself more into contact with his fellow-undergraduates. 

The dean was a ‘ speedy one over the course,’ as the sporting 
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members of the college termed the performance of the chapel ser- 
vice: he would take up one verse of the Psalms forty miles an hour 
by the time that the scanty responses had run about half-way 
through the preceding verse; the congregation of course followed 
suit to his precedent of anticipation, and drowned in their turn the 
last half of his response. Small wonder, then, that chapel service 
was concluded in exactly twenty-two minutes from the last note of 
the chapel-bell, and before even Charlie had fully run his course of 
rumination upon the new offer of hospitality that had been unex- 
pectedly offered to him, and the extent of congeniality that might 
in future accrue to it. 

He halfregretted that he had not declined it, for his own means 
would not suffer him to reciprocate hospitalities on any grand scale; 
but the die was now cast, and to cut the engazement would be 
worse than inability to return like for like; and inasmuch as the 
country parson or doctor is not expected to be able to return tit for 
tat all the hospitality which he receives from the leading parish 
landowners, yet is welcome for his own merits and geniality, so the 
Bible clerk excused himself that he might accord himself as a guest, 
when invited by wealthier contemporaries, without losing caste or 
self-respect by inability to keep pace with their entertainments. 

When he had finished his scrambling dinner of ‘ commons’ at 
the scholars’ table, and had waited to the last to say, when the 
high table had eaten their fill, a rigmarole Latin grace, thank- 
ing college benefactors for the good things of this life, he left the 
now empty hall, and sought Somerset’s rooms, where he found at 
least half the college assembled at two long tables, covered in profu- 
sion with the second-rate odds and ends of an Oxford dessert. 

‘Let me find you a seat, Gray,’ said his host courteously, clear- 
ing a space for the last comer upon a snug fireside sofa. ‘ What do 
you drink? Port, you say? Let me give you a backhander. I 
was afraid you were not coming, but I suppose that confounded 
grace made you late. I always say my own grace: ‘‘ For what we 
are going to receive, thank God, we have not to pay till next term.” ’ 

Gray found himself seated between his host and Allen, captain 
of the college boat-club ; both genial fellows in their way, and with 
whom he soon got on easy terms of conversation, notwithstanding 
the fact that a mere nodding acquaintance with the former, and call 
and solicitation to join the college boat-club from the latter, had 
hitherto been the limit of his acquaintance with either. 

By the time that the wine had circulated some half-dozen times, 
and cigars were beginning to be produced, Somerset rose to his legs, 
and with apologies for recurrence to the tabooed custom of public 
speaking at wines, explained that he took advantage of the gather- 
ing to lay before his friends the advisability of doing as other leading 
colleges annually had done before them, viz. of getting up some 
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college steeplechases, or ‘ grinds.’ The company would agree with 
him that Bolingbroke should never be behind its compeers in playing 
its rdle of public sport; and that it was high time that it should no 
longer be a slur upon the place that it alone of leading colleges, that 
boasted a goodly contingent of hunting men, should have no annual 
‘grinds,’ which, in the way of emulation and good fellowship, did 
more than anything to foster the noble art of horsemanship. 

He pointed out that inasmuch as other pursuits in which the 
college was publicly represented by a few were yet more or less 
supported by all, to wit, the eleven and the eight ; so, on the present 
occasion, he hoped that other members of the college who might not 
feel disposed to ride would yet contribute some small amount for 
an undertaking due to the public position of the college. That 
there would be races of all classes—one on the flat; one steeplechase 
for Oxford hacks, for which any undergraduate might enter and 
easily find a mount; one for horses of any sort that had never run 
for an open race, and open to the whole University; and one for 
horses bona fide the property of members of Bolingbroke. 

With due applause and indorsement he passed round, the way 
of the wine, a subscription-list, and the conversation flowed fast 
and furious upon the new topic. 

‘Where was the course to be ?’ 

‘ What distance would the races be ?’ 

‘ How about dons and proctors ?’ 

‘What weights for what races ?’ 

De Brass, bull-necked, pudgy-cheeked, and twelve stone odd for 
his five foot seven of height, voted to bar catch-weights. 

Carnegie, master of the University drag, and well able to scale 
10st. 7lbs. in racing leathers and pigskin, insisted that anyhow the 
hack race, by all precedent, should be a catch-weight race: probably 
11st. 7lbs. should be the weight for the other races, with penalties 
for previous wins. 

Dayrell, an out-college man, owner of Mackintosh, winner of the 
last Undergraduates’ Plate at Aylesbury, thought that twelve stone was 
enough for a horse to carry, without breaking his back with penalties. 

And thus conversation and dispute ran riot, while the subscrip- 
tion-list passed round the room. 

Charlie Gray had but little in common and little to say upon the 
topic of horseflesh ; riding was of course beyond his means since 
the days of the bank failure, though as a boy few had gone better 
than he on his pony with the Blackmore Vale. He felt an indignant 
suspicion also within him that his company had never been sought 
before by Somerset or his set, and that he was invited now only to 
be made use of, and to be bled for their benefit in aid of a sport in 
which he could not share. They had no right to ask him to sub- 
scribe, and he could ill afford it. He had nearly made up his mind 
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to decline to have anything to do with the list, when it reached his 
right-hand neighbour, and Somerset good-humouredly said : 

‘Will you please pass the book to me when Allen has done with 
it? I sha’n’tdun you, you know; it isn’t fair, as you ain’t a hunt- 
ing man.’ 

There were many other non-hunting men in the room besides 
Gray; and Somerset’s own speech to the assembly had impressed 
the maxim that all classes should aid all in college undertakings ; 
but the gist of the speech was obvious, and kindly and fairly meant 
by the speaker. 

But Charlie, though mollified as to his views of the policy of 
Somerset’s hospitality towards himself, was piqued by his position, 
and by the fact that he felt other eyes turned upon him at the mo- 
ment. 

‘ May I see it ?’ he asked. 

‘By all means. Let us add it up together.’ 

‘I must travel third class to and from home at Easter to make up 
for it,’ thought Charlie to himself. Then, as they came to the end 
of the column, he wrote his own name, and put down a guinea on 
the table, saying : 

‘I should like to take my share, as far as I can, in a college 
undertaking, and shall wish you success.’ 

‘ How awfully good of you! and ready moneytoo. I wish every 
one else paid cash; it is far harder to get payment than promises, 
as a rule.’ 

And Allen said : 

‘I wish we had more fellows like you in the place, who would 
back us up in things which they may not be able to afford time to 
take up themselves.’ 

And when the party broke up, and Gray, engaged to breakfast 
with Allen next morning, returned alone to his garret, he conflicted 
with himself whether it was public spirit, proper pride, or want of 
moral courage that had made him, unsolicited, proffer his mite to 
the service of a set with most of whom he had no sympathies, and 
with none of them means in common. 


CuHaptTer II. 
A COUNTRY FRIEND, 


Four days later, Charlie Gray was crossing the High on his re- 
turn from a lecture under the Professor of Latin Verse. Somebody 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

‘Why, Mr. Magendie, I had no idea you were in Oxford !’ 

‘Nor had I much intention to be here, my boy; but unfortu- 
nately I am subpcenaed at the assizes in a rascally trespass case ; 
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so I must kick up my heels till the suit is called on, and perhaps 
get a munificent guinea for my pains at the end of the matter.’ 

‘Have you had a good season in the Vale?’ asked Charlie, at 
once broaching the subject that would be nearest the heart of Dick 
Magendie. 

‘ First-rate! Wish you had been with us, Charlie. Let me 
see, I don’t think we have met since the day when you rode my 
young one over the park palings. He does go alarming now, I can 
tell you; jumps like a cat, and you can’t stop him.’ 

St. Mary’s chimed one o’clock. 

‘Won’t you come back with me and have some lunch ?’ asked 
Charlie of his friend. 

‘ Thank ye, my boy, I will if you don’t mind; and we'll have a 
bit of a gossip about old times. We miss you and your governor 
sadly in the old place. He says he’ll come down and bring you 
for a bit of shooting with me next September. Mind you come.’ 

‘It’s awfully good of you. I should like to do so of all things; 
but as to the shooting, I have no gun now, and a certificate is such 
an expense besides.’ 

‘Hang certificates!’ said Dick Magendie. ‘Nobody shall ask 
you questions on my lands, and I’ve lots of guns for you to pick from. 
By the bye, I have a parcel—pictures or something of the sort— 
for you, from Jessie. She sent all sorts of messages to you; says 
I'm to bring her up for Commemoration, whenever that is, and you 
are to chaperon us.’ 

‘ Of course I will,’ said Charlie, blushing, as he painfully recalled 
the schoolroom amicability (?) that had existed a year and a half 
ago between himself and Dick Magendie’s only daughter. ‘And 
how is she ?” 

‘Fit as a fiddle, and goes like a bird one day a week, which is 
all her governess allows her; but she says she is to keep a string 
of her own when she comes out after midsummer.’ 

As they reached the porter’s lodge, De Brass, smoking in the 
portico, turned superciliously to scan Charlie’s burly frieze-coated 
acquaintance, and then, not offering to move out of the way, com- 
pelled them to part company and squeeze through the doorway be- 
hind his round shoulders. 

‘Who’s that?’ asked Dick, as they began to ascend Charlie’s 
corkscrew garret-stairs. 

‘De Brass his name is. I don’t know much of him, and don’t 
like what I do know. He puts on so much side.’ 

‘Not much blood about him; cob-built, wall-sided, shameful 
bad quarters, and I won’t swear he isn’t club-hoofed. Holloa, what’s 
this about ? What sporting chaps you are here!’ And Dick took 
up a programme of the coming grinds, which hed been printed under 
the rose, and a copy sent to each subscriber. 
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BOLINGBROKE ARISTOCRATIC STEEPLECHASES, 
To be held at Wendlebury on February 25th. 
The UNDERGRADUATES’ STAKES, of 2 sovs. each, 20 added, for horses bona fide 
the property of undergraduate members of Bolingbroke College, that have never 


run an open steeplechase, three miles and a half over a fair hunting country, 12st. 
each. 


The WENDLEBURY STAKES, of 1 sov. each, 15 added, 11st. each. Winners 
of 20 sovs. at any time 7lbs. extra, of 50 sovs. 14lbs, extra,fand 7lbs. extra for 
every further 50 sovs. or part of 50 sovs. won, accumulative up to 21lbs. ; One mile 
on the flat. 


The OPEN STEEPLECHASE, of 3 sovs. each, 25 added for horses that have never 


run in an open flat or steeplechase, 11st. 7lbs. each. Winners extra, according to 
preceding scale. 


The Hack PLATE, of 1 sov. each, 15 added for horses the bond fide property of 
livery-stable-keepers of Oxford, catch-weights uot under 10st. 7 lbs. each, two miles, 

The above races are to be nominated and ridden for exclusively by resident 
members of the college, with the exception of the Open Steeplechase, which is open 
to all resident members of the University. 

‘Well, and what are you going to run or ride for?’ asked Ma- 
gendie, when he had come to the end of the programme. 

‘I am not going to run or ride anything ; I can’t afford it. The 
programme has been sent in to me, that is all.’ 

‘Dash it all, man, can’t you show them the way for one of the 
lot ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ said Charlie, rather dolefully. 

‘Gracious! Could not you run my young brown in the open 
race, hey? To be nominated and ridden by undergraduates ; that 
is all it says—all required. I lay a guinea to a gooseberry he makes 
some of the best of them look foolish. You have no idea what 
form he has been going in lately. He goes out with one of my 
stable-lads on him regularly to look at the hounds, and nothing can 
touch him, and he’s as thoroughbred as Eclipse ; never ran in public 
either. Just the thing for you, Charlie.’ 

Charlie’s mouth watered at the idea, if only to show that the 
poor Bible clerk was not such a fool as he looked; but he said diffi- 
dently: ‘0, there is nothing I should like better ; but I don’t know. 
You see I have not been in the saddle now for more than a year, 
and I should be all abroad riding over a country all of a sudden, 
especially in a race. I have never ridden in one, you know.’ 

‘Tl have the nag down here for you to do what you like with 
and get used to him. Let’s see, you have a week to the race, and 
he may just as well be at livery here as eating his head off at home. 
Will you ride him if I send him you ?’ 

‘ Of course I will, if you think the stake is worth your running 
for.’ 

‘Worth your running for, my dear boy. Of course you shall 
have the swag, if you can collar it. It will do the horse all the 
good in the world, and me too, to give him a public trial and see 
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what he is made of. Who knows but it may make a Liverpool nag 
of him, though I never did fly at such game as that yet.’ 

And so they settled it between them, while Dick Magendie 
devoured an enormous luncheon, and swore by the excellence of 
Bolingbroke ale. As he rose he said, looking at his watch : 

‘I must get down now to this infernal Court-bouse, and see if 
I’m wanted yet. I say, when you were at school a year ago, I was 
always allowed to tip you; and you can’t grow a moustache yet, so 
I suppose I may do the same for auld lang syne ;’ and he shoved a 
twenty-pound note into Charlie’s hand. 

Charlie looked confused as he stammered : 

‘ You’re too kind already ; indeed I—’ 

‘Nonsense, old boy. Keep your tail up, and go in and win; 
and if you can polish them all off, you shall give me a silver pint- 
pot, with a full inscription of the race and all about it.’ And he 
thumped his way down-stairs before Charlie had time to expound his 
thanks. 


Cuapter III. 


A SHEEP AS WELL AS A LAMB, 


THE young brown came down, according to telegraphic orders, 
by the following afternoon, and Charlie safely stowed him away in 
the stables of old Bone, the livery-stable-keeper. Dick had for- 
gotten nothing—racing-saddle, bridle, surcingle, weights, and cloths, 


came with the horse. Charlie recalled the fact that there should 
be at home a pair or two of boots and breeches, if he had not grown 
out of them since school-days. Telling the old major candidly of his 
intentions, he wrote at once for them, and received with them a 
paternal admonition not to break his neck or get proctorised. 

As he was sallying forth after lunch for his first ride upon the 
brown, he espied the dean standing in the lodge; and as it would 
never do for a Bible clerk to be detected in such unholy garments 
as boots and breeches, Charlie had the gumption to slip back, draw 
a pair of inexpressibles over the unorthodox habiliments, put on cap 
and gown, and thus passed unquestioned the cynical gaze of the dean. 

It seemed to restore a dash of the old life to him, without the 
least shade of discontent at his present lot, as he settled down into 
his saddle, sneaked along Merton and King-street, and up Long 
Wall-street and Holywell, and managed to slip out of Oxford by the 
Parks, unobserved by the critical eyes of dons. The brown was a 
wonderful free-goer ; and when within sight of Kidlington, Charlie 
ventured to leave the main road, and to commence ‘ larking’ on his 
own account. He was well pleased to find the young one so thor- 
oughly at home to his duty, so improved since he last crossed him— 
then a raw shambling three-year-old, now gay as a girl, free as a 
‘fox, and quick on his legs as a buck-rabbit. ‘Ifhe can only gallop 
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as far as he can fast,’ Charlie concluded, ‘ I think we can open some 
of their eyes next Wednesday.’ 

As he returned to stables, with half an hour to spare before 
chapel, he must needs fall into gossip with old Bone. 

‘He is a nice ’oss—very nice ’oss indeed, sir; and he’s to run 
at Wendlebury 0’ Wen’sday, and you wants him took over; very 
good, sir. You may depend on me, sir; and you may be sure he 
shall have three hours’ good walking exercise to-morrow, as you 
direct, sir. There’s a-many of my ’osses a-goin’ there o’ Wen’sday 
—most nigh all the stable; and you says you wants summat to ride 
over upon, and to wait ready for you beyond the turnpike ; very good, 
sir. But bless me if I knows what you can ride, sir! there’s every 
mortal thing took, except a little black mare as I bought at Tompkins’ 
at Reading last month, and I don’t know much about her ; but she’s 
the awfullest puller, they tell me, as ever was; a real devil to go, 
and no one can’t hold her, if she once sets a-gallopin’; and she’s a 
rare shaped one, though she is fired pretty nigh all round. She 
stands in this next box, sir;’ and Bone led the way, while a stable- 
man proceeded to strip the little black mare, who worried at the 
manger, set up her back, and lashed out viciously as the movement 
of the surcingle tickled her. 

Charlie looked carefully at her. 

‘Who did you buy her from ?’ he asked. 

‘At the Repository, sir; that’s all I know about her.’ 

‘ And I can have her to ride over on Wednesday ?’ 

‘ Certainly, sir.’ 

‘ And suppose I want to run her in the hack race, what charge 
shall you make me ?’ 

‘I don’t know that she can jump; and she’s the awfullest devil 
to pull as ever was—so Jerry tells me, don’t you, Jerry ?’ 

‘Bolted with me clean from the bottom of St. Ole’s to top o’ 
"Inksey "Ill, sir,’ said the stableman, grinning, and pulling his dusty 
forelock. 

‘Suppose I chance all that?’ said Charlie, apparently uncon- 
cerned. 

‘We sha’n’t quarrel about that, sir, if you can only get her a good 
character ; for the genelmen seems shy of trying her. S’pose we 
says a guinea for the day, and chance the racing, and make it a 
fiver if you wins.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said Charlie; and hastened back to chapel. 

That night he scribbled a line to Dick Magendie. 

‘ The brown horse is charming, and I really think we may win. 
That little thoroughbred black mare that bolted with old Jeffereys, 
and took shafts and all over the turnpike gate, has turned up in 
Oxford, and I am going to ride her also in the hack race. Re- 
member me to Jessie.’ 
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CuHaprTer IV. 
WENDLEBURY, 


CHARLIE Gray opened his eyes very wide, and then, half doubt- 
ing his senses, trotted up to a phaeton that was just entering the 
winning field of the Bolingbroke steeplechase-course at Wendlebury. 

‘I’m joyful to see you,’ he said. ‘ And, Jessie, how are you ? 
It’s more than a year since we met!’ And perhaps they both of 
them blushed, but that was no business of Dick Magendie’s. ‘I 
had no idea you were coming; it is quite an agreeable surprise.’ 

‘I did not know of it myself till last night ; but this little puss 
would have it, and bullied the governess into a holiday; and we left 
by a six-o’clock train this morning, got a phaeton and pair at Tol- 
lit’s, and came on as fast as we could,’ said Dick Magendie. ‘ And 
are we in time, or what’s going on ?’ 

‘The first race, the Undergraduates’, has just been run; the 
next race is the Hack race, and I ride this mare in it; then the Open 
race; and last, the scurry on the flat.’ 

‘Well, take care of yourself, and we will get out of the way, to 
the corner of the field there. There’s somebody in silk already. I 
did not know that you did things in such style.’ 

‘Pray, what are your colours, Charlie ?’ asked Jessie. 

‘I have none—I mean, no silks. I did not know that I should 
want any, even if I had been inclined to get some; so Iam going to 
ride in this striped shirt that I am wearing, and have called my colours 
blue-and-white stripe; but I shall look very shady alongside of all 
those gaudy silks,’ pointing to De Brass and two or three others, 
who were mounting and preparing for a preliminary canter. 

‘ Never mind, old fellow,’ said Dick. ‘ Fine colours don’t always 
make fine birds, nor good jocks either. See if your calico ean’t 
show silks the way to the winning-post. That’s old Jeffereys’ mare, 
is she? And how has she behaved so far ?’ 

‘IT rode her over here at a walk, and haven’t ventured into a 
canter yet, lest she should take it into her head to gallop for the 
rest of the day.’ 

‘There’s the brown, I see, walking up and down in the next 
field; Jessie and I will go and take stock ofhim. You had better 
jog on, everybody else seems going to the starting-post.’ And Dick 
drove his daughter to the gateway to reconnoitre the brown. 

Gray’s entry for two races had occasioned not a little surprise 
among the hunting men of Bolingbroke, few of whom imagined it 
possible that a quiet-mannered and retiring Bible clerk could have 
any knowledge of horseflesh, or science in the pigskin. The advent 
of Magendie and his daughter upon the course had created even 
more of a sensation, which reached its height when Gray rode up to 
meet and greet them. 
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‘Doosid pretty girl!’ said De Brass critically, as he scanned 
Jessie’s classic face. 

‘ Wonder who they are?’ said Somerset. 

‘ Only some friends of that fellow’s,’ said De Brass superciliously, 
as he indicated Gray sitting on the black mare alongside of the 
phaeton. 

‘ Only who you like,’ said Dayrell, a Christ-Church man; ‘ but 
that’s Dick Magendie of Somersetshire, one of the best judges of a 
horse or hound in the country, and the hardest heavy-weight of the 
day. I’ve seen him before now at Ascot, and his name was a house- 
hold word in the shires, till his father died, and he settled down in 
the family nest in Blackmore Vale.’ 


‘Lord love us! what on earth’s that cutting out the work?’ ex- 
claimed Dayrell, as the field of ten were dismissed for the hack race, 
and one horse was instantly seen forcing the pace (bolting, it must 
be confessed) half a dozen lengths ahead of everything else. 

No sooner had Charlie Gray given the little mare ‘ the office’ 
that she was required to go than go she did, at a more random 
pace than even he had bargained for. Unknown as she was, except 
for evil, among undergraduates, few expected her to display any 
fencing powers, and anticipated that she would put down the pre- 
suming and ambitious Bible clerk at the first fence; but with her 
head down, and hurling the mud behind her like a hay-making 
machine, for De Brass’s benefit in Charlie’s tracks, she went clean 
through the first fence, scarcely rising a yard, but carrying all ob- 
structions before her by sheer velocity, and making good her footing 
on the far side after a little scrambling continued at score in similar 
style for the next few succeeding fences. 

Charlie in vain essayed to take a pull at her; but she had her 
head down, and the mastery, and all attempts to check only evoked 
a fretful toss of the head, a fresh bore and pull upon the rein, change 
of legs, and considerable risk of throwing her out of her stride and 
bringing her down at her fences. So he confined himself to sitting 
still and guiding her to the best of his ability, and thought himself 
fortunate to turn her at the right times, and to set her head for home 
at the far bend of the course. 

As she came within three fields of home she began to have had 
enough of it ; and like all pullers, the moment she ceased tearing, and 
was once more under control, she had not, or would not try to have, 
an effort left in her. Charlie, to his disgust, saw Carnegie giving him 
the go-by upon Flying Dutchman, as the crack hack of Oxford stables 
was flatteringly styled, and though he called upon his mare to hold 
her own, she only grunted and whisked her tail, without improving 
her position, and chanced the last fence but one in an unmistakable 
manner. The last field but one was ridge and furrow, to make 
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matters worse, and though the rest of the field were widely spread- 
eagled, the race seemed, bar accidents, to be Carnegie’s. 

But there’s ‘ many a slip,’ as the world saith, and Carnegie must 
needs look over his shoulder in triumph as he neared his last fence, 
thereby loosing his horse’s head and throwing him out of his stride, 
and in another second the pair of them had rolled a ‘ buster’ into the 
winning field ; while Charlie Gray, steadying his now tractable mare 
almost to a walk as he neared the fence, managed to give her her 
wind, and to get her over with a leg to spare, which she sorely 
needed on landing; and while Carnegie was gathering his reins and 
remounting, with most of the breath knocked out of himself as well 
as out of Flying Dutchman, Alecto, as the black mare had been 
christened on entry, managed to blunder between the winning-flags, 
and to land his first event for Charlie Gray. 

‘You’re as much blown as your mare,’ said Dick, as Charlie 
wriggled in, so out of breath that he could hardly speak. ‘ You 
forget that it’s precious little use getting a horse fit, if the man 
ain’t in condition also. Never mind, though, you did well enough. 
We’ve got some sherry in the trap. Come and liquor-up.’ 

Charlie improved the occasion to introduce Somerset to his 
friend, and felt more in his element than ever as they killed time 
till the open race was due. Naturally this was the piece de résistance 
ofthe day ; and though the jockeyship would not have passed muster 
at a professional gathering, it was easier to find a decent average of 
riders from the whole University than from the ranks of one college. 

A dozen faced the starter—Mackintosh, of much reputation 
among Oxonians for having won the principal race a year ago at 
Aylesbury ; Jessica, winner of the Oxonian Trial Stakes at Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh ; Forlorn Hope, property of the Duke of Braemar of 
Christ Church, bought expressly with a view to carrying his owner 
to victory in undergraduate races ; Merryman, a six-hundred-guinea 
hunter from a recent sale of the Quorn, property of De Brass, owner 
up; Jehoshaphat, winner of a hunters’ race at Croydon ; and divers 
others ; and last, but not least, of the dozen on the card stood the 
name of ‘ Mr. Green’s’ (for none dared print real names for fear 
of detection from authorities) Cormorant, so Dick had named the 
brown, to Jessie’s disgust, saying he was such a glutton to go, that 
it was the only proper name for him. 

And so they got away in a fair cluster, then settled into a couple 
of ranks, Forlorn Hope making running, Jessica at his quarters, and 
Cormorant lying well up. All diffidence and nervousness had now 
evaporated from Charlie, and he felt cool as a cucumber and pleased 
as Punch, as he felt the young one running freely up to his bit, 
tucking his legs well under him, going well within himself, taking 
his fences in his stride. Soon they rounded the top of the course, 
their journey now half over, and set their heads for the brook—an 
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artificial obstacle of about fifteen feet of water, well bushed up on 
the take-off side, while on each side were clustered a horde of rustics, 
louts, and idlers, hungrily hoping for falls and immersions for general 
amusement. Nor were they balked oftheir hopes. Casualties and 
refusals had already weeded the field down to a select seven, and of 
these, De Brass on Merryman was now holding a slight lead as they 
came down the slope to the water; Jessica, Mackintosh, Forlorn 
Hope, and Cormorant well up, and a couple more competitors at a 
respectful distance of half a field. 

If there is one animal more dangerous to ride than another in 
a steeplechase (with any intention of winning), it is what is styled 
a ‘perfect hunter ;’ his very perfection consists in taking his fences 
at hunting pace, and when forced off his normal pace he is all abroad, 
far more so than some of the rawest hurdle-racers. Still more so 
is the case when the jockey is a man whose going depends upon his 
horse, and not the horse upon the man, as when an ‘artist’ is in the 
saddle. In the present case Merryman, the paragon of Quorndom, 
fully bore out the proverb. Forced off his pace for the last few 
fields, he was blown and wild. Excited by the clatter of the field 
behind him, he began to scuttle as he neared the brook, changed his 
legs, took off too soon, and in the next minute was atop of his rider 
in the water, amid the cheers of the rustics. Nor did misfortunes 
come singly. Forlorn Hope, pulled slightly to one side to avoid 
jumping on the fallen Merryman, resented the interference, whipped 
round, cannoned Cormorant up against the side-hurdles, compelling 
him to jump almost standing, so that his hind legs dropped in, and 
Charlie came to earth; while Jessica and Mackintosh sailed over, 
and held on their way rejoicing. Jessie Magendie was the first to 
note the disappearance of the striped shirt, and uttered an excusable 
heroine’s scream of dismay ; while Dick himself was much perturbed, 
and anxious to know the worst of the matter. In less than half 
a minute, however, the striped shirt, or what little of it was not 
smothered in mud, was once more visible, hustling at score in pur- 
suit of the leaders, and speedily giving the go-by to two stragglers 
who had stolen a march upon Charlie while he was down. But there 
was now little more than a mile of ground to be gone over, and 
Jessica and Mackintosh were still a clear enclosure to the good. 
Even Dick himself was surprised at the speed and bottom which the 
five-year-old now displayed. Coming along at a pace that would have 
been fair for a professional handicap, he closed yard by yard with 
the leaders, still going well in hand, and two fences from home was 
not half a dozen lengths to the bad. In the last field but one, Jessie 
in her excitement mounted the box-seat, and clapped her hands as 
the young one raced up to his leaders as if they were standing still, 
allowed them to hold on sufferance at his quarters till they reached 
the last fence, and then, while the others, distressed with the pace, 
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landed all abroad into the winning field, quitted them without an 
effort, hampered by no penalty, and romped home, hands down, an 
easy winner by half a dozen lengths. 

What might have been said on all sides about the race just con- 
cluded we know not; for just as congratulation and criticism were 
commencing, there was an alarm of ‘ Proctors!’ and sure enough 
from a fly in the neighbouring road were seen debouching a couple 
of black-robed functionaries, flanked with a host of myrmidons and 
‘bulldogs,’ and there was a general sawve qui peut—scared un- 
dergraduates seeking their hacks and pushing forty miles an hour 
for safety, energetic ‘ bulldogs’ scouting the scene to identify the 
malefactors. Dick Magendie was equal to the occasion. Grabbing 
Charlie by the waistband, he pushed him with an arm of iron on to 
the floor of the phaeton, and had buttoned the apron over his head 
in less time than it takes to indite this sentence. 

‘If any one asks you whose horses those are,’ he said to Char- 
lie’s helper, ‘say that is the owner’s name,’ handing the man his 
own card and a handful of silver ; and then in quiet dignity he slowly 
drove off the ground, laughing to himself and Jessie at the wonder- 
ment of the proctors as they scanned the only two visible occupants 
of the phaeton. Once in the Bicester road, Dick set his screws to 
gallop at a pace that, even as Oxford hacks, they had not been 
accustomed to. In the yard of the Mitre he unearthed his half- 
smothered protége, who had been trying hard to snatch conversation 
with Jessie during the gallop home. 

‘All’s safe now, old man,’ said Dick; ‘and mind you turn up 
for dinner here at seven o’clock.’ 

Discreet Charlie, looking as if butter would not melt in his 
mouth, with a pair of sober trousers of ‘sub-fusk’ hue concealing his 
other tell-tale nether-garments, knocked not five minutes later at 
the Dean’s door to solicit leave to refer to Gibbon’s Roman Empire 
in the college library. 

‘ Rather an unusual request, Mr. Gray,’ quoth the Dean; ‘ but 
I am gratified to find you studiously employed. The college seems 
deserted. I am told that the undergraduates have gone to see 
some steeplechases or some such lawlessness, which must be inquired 
into. You may be thankful that your eleemosynary position keeps 
you out of the way of temptation. You may refer to the work you 
require in the college library.’ 

‘Those laugh who win,’ quoth Charlie to himself, as he went 
to discard his garments of hypocrisy. But Mrs. Gray (née Magen- 
die) tells me that he has never ridden another steeplechase since 
that day. However, none go better this season than Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray in the Blackmore Vale ; and Dick vows that since he has been 
a grandfather he feels a couple of stone heavier, from sheer dignity, 
in the saddle. 
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Lasour in some shape is the doom of all men, rich and poor 
alike, with this simple difference: the rich man toils that he may 
have an appetite for his dinner, the poor man for a dinner for his 
appetite. ‘ Your daughter wants a tonic, you say, madam,’ said Sir 
James Clarke. ‘ True, but work is nature’s tonic ; in default of that 
tonic she must swallow mine.’ Much more said the doctor about 
living by proxy, and not like our grandmothers, with our full share 
of household occupation. It may be that as houses multiply much 
faster than servants, those primitive ways may come round again ; 
but as this may take no little time, to brace ladies’ nerves, in the 
mean while, a worthy American benefactor has appeared in the in- 
ventive Mr. Plimpton, who, in conjunction with Mr. Prince, has 
achieved for Belgravian ladies that for which the Eastern prince of 
old offered a reward, namely, the discovery of one pleasure or amuse- 
ment more. 

The most infatuating of all wintry sports has been placed within 
our reach at all seasons of the year. Yes, the most infatuating. I 
have been a Skater, man and boy, for fifty years; but for the greater 
part of that time my pleasure has been in imagination only, so many 
winters have passed without ice, or where ice was spoilt by snow, or 
perhaps by roughs and hockey, or where ponds were not, or even 
when illness interfered with the few, the very few, wished-for days. 
Winter after winter, every brother skater has hailed me as a kindred 
soul, and we both vowed to look out for ice and give each other the 
earliest information; and yet how often has the sun regained its 
power, and with lengthening days left us to dream of skating for 
the year to come! 

With this taste for the real thing—for skating proper—with 
what feelings did I receive the tidings of this new invention ?— 
Most incredulously ; even with contempt ! 

I had seen the old india-rubber wheels have their day, in spite of 
_their success at the opera in the bal aux patinées, and I had once 
ploughed my way through some heavy substitute of soap and alum thirty 
years since at the Baker-street Bazaar ; so I thought I could prove a 
negative as to the possibility of rollers under the feet being endurable 
to one who knew the ring and the elasticity of real deep blue ice. 
But soon I found two of the best skaters of the day delighted with these 
‘rolling abominations,’ as once I had heard them called. Yes, and 
delighted before they knew one-fifth part of the power they com- 
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mand when use has reduced the friction to a minimum. I have now 
watched the Brighton rink, and sometimes 500 skaters at a time, for 
one year, yet even within the last few weeks I have been surprised 
at the increasing powers and facilities of roller-skaters. 

For ten years has this skating been known in America, till 
every large city has its skating hall, often but a sixth part the 
size of Prince’s, and under cover too; but never did Mr. Plimpton 
see open-air roller-skating, nor skating continued all the year 
round, till he saw the Brighton rink, which Mr. Prince so promptly 
copied. For ten years has many a Yankee, ‘as acute as a wagon- 
load of monkeys,’ tried in vain to invent any other skate to divide 
the profits of the Plimpton patent. To make a skate admitting 
of all the powers of the ice-skate, simple enough to be used by 
those of the meanest comprehension, not too costly for the average 
purse, and not too ingenious, complicated, or brittle for the rough- 
est wear—all this was comprised in the problem to be worked, and 
a marvel of ingenuity too. Tell any mechanic that four wheels, 
as on a child’s horse, are made to turn almost like the turn-table of 
a carriage, and subjected to all the twisting and wrenching of the 
most violent skating, with strains lateral as well as vertical, and he 
will hardly believe that such a combination can stand the necessary 
wear and tear. But so it is. There is no figure skated by the 
London Skating Club which we have not proved to be possible on 
the Brighton rink. 

Gentlemen well known have already private rinks, with a limited 
concession from Mr. Plimpton. ‘Tea and skating, 4 P.M.,’ is 
their usual invitation ; and all this evidence of the exercise being a 
new British institution, and not the mere fancy of a day, is the work 
ofa single year. It is little more than a year since that, at the Corn 
Exchange (part of the Pavilion), Brighton, this skating was first 
exhibited so far as to attract general attention. True, at Liver- 
pool and at Bath it had been introduced, but this was comparatively 
in @ corner. 

Brighton was the centre from which it first radiated. It was 
there commenced, on the 19th of February 1874, in the only form 
then known to Mr. Plimpton—that is, under cover, and as an exer- 
cise simply for the winter months—on a wooden floor. But in the 
month of May the rink made at Hove two years before for ice- 
skating had been drained of its water, the cemented floor proved 
available, and ladies, with parasols over their heads and skates 
under their feet, and the floor presenting quite the appearance of 
ice, produced a novel and incongruous, but at the same time a most 
pleasing, spectacie. 

Numerous rinks will soon be made in England, but a second 
Brighton rink never. It is 82 yards wide, and 123 yards long— 
that is, 28 yards more than the 100 yard targets at archery, and 
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above five runs at cricket. As to scenery, you have the down on 
the north and the sea on the south, and may be invigorated by the 
breezes from either. The whole enclosure, one acre, is furnished 
with shelter from the sun and the storm, and prettily planted with 
evergreens and flowers. Even for spectators it is a favourite rural 
retreat from the glare of the King’s-road and the monotony of the 
beach. Here the eye may repose on green leaves, and on the 
verdure of the cricket-ground, of which, as at Prince’s, the rink 
forms part. 

Good things have soon their imitators. With remarkable 
promptitude Mr. Prince decided at once on the value of this new 
invention, and the practicability of a rink in the open air, and forth- 
with constructed a cemented and out-of-door rink, the second till that 
time known. Within six weeks the whole was open and a success ; 
and Prince’s was the great novelty and attraction of the London 
season. 

Prince’s—very like Lord’s in name—is a private club, and most 
select society. Every lady proposed must have been presented at 
Court. Mr. Squeers says, ‘Ours is the shop for morals ;’ so the 
Court is made a kind of social sieve to separate the grain from the 
chaff of society, and perhaps to eliminate Anonymas. Some one 
writing lately in the name of an ‘ Indignant Mother,’ whose daughter 
had been snubbed by the steward of a Brighton ball, began with, 
‘My daughter has skated at Prince’s,’ as if that honour were an 
answer, and sufficient voucher for all that is correct and proper. 
It is prophesied that in course of time the Lord Chamberlain will 
th | return the compliment, and pronounce: ‘ No one presented at Court 

who is not a member of Prince’s.’ It reminds one of Almack’s of 
old, and the jealousy of those who knocked in vain at those exclusive 
doors. But members must be limited, and the ambition to be 
members endangers the place being rather too full; but if, as the 
effect of this regulation, the Court also should be rather too full, no 
i one could be surprised. 
th As to the exercise itself, for ladies as well as gentlemen, the 
proof of its attraction is in this—that many ladies would gladly 
continue their skating, even alone, long after the time for leaving the 
Belgravian rink. Ladies, save in riding, have no exciting exercise ; 
croquet and archery afford no vent for superfluous energies. But skat- 
ing has all the charm of dancing, especially when a lady skates with 
a partner and with crossed hands, the gentleman supplying the mo- 
| tive power and the sentimental too. Add to this, nothing sets off the 
female form like skating ; so there is a sphere for the innate love of 
| display and rivalry, besides scope for continual improvement in learn- 
it | ing new figures as well as in perfecting the old. But as to elegance, 
| 








































elegance is the crowning point in the art ofskating. Feet and figure 
advance together. Neither can be perfect without the other. To im- 
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prove in elegance is to improve in skating. The converse is also true. 
‘Then how rare is good skating! How few in the London Skating 
Club are really elegant, even in proportion to their make and shape!’ 
—Very true; and only because so few skate really well. I care not 
what figures men can execute; the question is how they execute 
them. If with head down, knees bent, shoulders rounded, chest 
contracted, and feet wide apart,then in every one of those points I main- 
tain there is loss, not only of elegance but of ease and power. At 
the Brighton rink there are many elegant skaters; and among the 
ladies more than among the gentlemen, because the ladies have been 
taught, the gentlemen not. Certain amateurs set themselves from 
the first the task of forming among the ladies some dozen or more 
correct models, and now others copy unconsciously and learn from 
them. At other rinks the ladies have had no such advantage ; 
consequently those who have learnt at Brighton during the season 
will be at the same time an acquisition and a surprise to their 
friends. The wonder is, where so large a majority are still learners, 
and therefore for the time show to so little advantage, that the 
mammas, with the keen eyes of lookers-on, have not been discou- 
raged. No: still the young people have been allowed to persevere, 
and no doubt this season wi!l show a marked improvement. Indeed, 
I know no exercise in which more depends on instruction. We do 
not see ourselves: and hours, days, and weeks may be spent in 
confirming bad habits instead of learning good. 

As to progress, the young learn fastest ; children much faster 
than their elder sisters. Those who dance well ought to skate well; 
those beyond the dancing age learn with difficulty. Short persons 
learn faster than tall, though the tall look better when proficient. 
Stout and heavy people are at a decided disadvantage. 

As to any danger, those who indulge in horses and carriages are 
never as safe as those who walk. So far we may acknowledge dan- 
ger. Sprained wrists and broken arms are the worst we have heard 
of; and when above a thousand, with many learners, skate on the 
Brighton rink nearly every week, the proportion of hurts is a vanish- 
ing quantity. Doctors admit that the rink is a loss to them, exer- 
cise superseding medicine. We could name a distinguished author 
who, after taking his poor liver from one German bath to another, 
found health much nearer home, by an occasional hour at the Brighton 
rink. For there we see stout ladies doing ‘ Banting,’ and elderly 
gentlemen qualifying so late in life, that they seem to believe that 
skating will be part of the amusements of the world to come. 

A lesson in skating should be a lesson in deportment. Ease 
and elegance of attitude are indispensable for the right balance and 
for moving with the least exertion. A lady perfect, and sailing along 
on graceful semicircles right and left on the ‘ outside edge,’ is seen 
to more advantage than she can appear in any other possible position. 
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With true circular movement, without anything angular in her out- 
line or sudden in her movement, a lady passes along with a certain 
harmony of progression which must be seen to be understood. To 
this perfection any lady of a light figure and fit for a good dancer 
may with certainty be taught. Whether any lady will ever find it 
out for herself is another question; though by keeping the eye on 
good models they would advance a long way towards the object of 
their ambition. 

The facility of movement in these rollers after some months’ 
practice is very great. A lady without exertion may go from two to 
three yards at a step. I could name young ladies who will clear 
elegantly on the outside edge sixty yards in six steps; but this re- 
quires a preliminary run. When two skaters go with crossed hands 
step by step to a band of music, sailing along in curves of four or 
five yards each, the effect as well as the feeling is delightful. 

It is evident that this exercise will be long popular among us ; 
and we shall soon have professors of the art. The ladies should 
encourage some dancing mistress to learn the art of correct skating ; 
she would earn a better livelihood with a skating than with a dancing 
academy. 

Quite recently was inaugurated the Belgrave Skating Rink Club, 
the first in London that endeavours to unite the comforts and con- 
veniences of a club-house with the recreations of a rink proper. In 
the daytime it is used by the members and their friends exclusively, 
and in the evenings the general public are admitted to the lower 
rooms and to the rink. The floor is asphalted, an improvement on 
the cement or boarded floor for roller-skating, and the skates in use 
are also an improvement on those used at other rinks. From these 
efforts to improve upon other places it will be inferred that the 
‘ Belgrave’ bids fair to become both a fashionable and a popular 
institution. It certainly deserves to succeed with the general public, 
for its promoters aim to give the maximum of amusement and 
comfort. © 











